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BARBARA KERWIN'S WARP-SPEED HISTORY OF WORLD ART 


ARTISTIC STYLE is when an artist's personal vision merges with the prevalent artistic 
conventions of a given time and place to determine the type of representation that the culture 
will yield. Although works occur at the same time and place, strong differences in 
representations exist dependent on Personal Style. 


As cultural anthropologists, we must scrutinize artworks for evidence of a relationship of 
their time against their place or origin. What causes artitstic style to change over time is both 
mysterious and of a variety of sources. The variety of sources deal with trade, migrations, 
politics, and more.The "mystery", however, must never be underestimated. Carl Jung called 
it the "Collective Unconscious", artists refer to it as something that is "in the air". 


This warp-speed overview will attempt to make something recognizable out of the creative 
self-portrait humanity has left us. The observation of cultures, how they change from without 
and the impact on a culture when it is free to change from within, as when one artist's 
personal style influences another, will be our walking stick through time. As we browse, the 
magnificent creativity of our predecessors can impregnate our minds with fertile seeds for 
our future exploration. 


PREHISTORIC 


1. Venus of Willendorf c. 28,000-25,000 BC. The region of the Rhine across to Russia has 
produced many "Venus" (female) figurines such as this famous example, from as early as 
30,000 years ago. Notice how our ancestors fashioned the small sculpture of mostly ball-like 
shapes which artistically exaggerate the obvious female parts, often omitting details of the 
head (or in many of the Venuses the head altogether). The Venus of Willendorf conceptually 
concentrates on the curvaceousness of the female as the source of life. The head of this 
Venus is a system of circles, repeating the round shapes elsewhere in the form, a device in 
art and literature called parallel structure. 


2. Lascaux Caves c. 13,000 - 11,000 BC. Discovered by accident near Monitgnac, France 
in 1940. Lascaux contains the most outstanding examples of cave paintings. So beautiful are 
the works, it was thought that one of our modern masters from the twentieth century painted 
the walls as a hoax. (JUXTAPOSE LA GUERNICA) Like the earlier Altamira caves of 
Spain, discovered in 1879, the idea of forgery was popular until 1896 when the cave at Pair 
non Pair's paintings were discovered under layers of ancient calcifications. The caves were 
then declared authentic. Subsequent carbon dating has revealed their age. 


2.5 SEE Picasso's, La Guernica , studies for the Bulls, 1937. 


3. The bull paintings from Lascaux and other caves show spear gouges in the walls where 
the bulls are painted, suggesting the hunting rituals, creativity, and ultimately the 
precariousness of the lives of the hunter, cave dwellers. 


4. Hall of Bulls , Lascaux, 15,000 years earlier than Picasso's bulls. 
5. Diagram Lascaux Caves . Within the cave site, selected from ancient water channels for 


habitation, the sanctuaries were located to the East. The selection of use areas (NOTE HALL 
OF BULLS) exhibit a sophistication amongst these prehistoric people. 


6. Hand prints represent the artists' signatures. Their paintings were applied by pigments 
mixed with animal fat or were mixed with spit and blown onto the cave wall. 


7. Chinese Horse (axial Gallery), Lascaux, c. 13,000 BC. Appx 56" long. JUXTAPOSE 
w/ 


8. (Chinese) Horse Flying Horse Poised on One Leg on a Swallow , WUWEI tomb, late 
Han, 2ND c AD, bronze appx. 13x18 " (13,000 years later). 


9. Bison, Tuc d'Audoubert, c 13,000-8000 BC. Sculptures of unbaked clay, 2 feet long 
each. Arige, France. These exquisite bison were molded from clay. They are among the 
finest sculptures from any period in art. The elegant pair are lifelike, and formed against the 
upraising boulders of the cave floor. They are positioned to create shadows and the illusion 
of reality for the cave dweller encountering them in the candle lit passage. 


THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


10. Statuettes from the Abu Temple, Tell Asmar, C. 2700-2600 BC.Marble with shell and 
black limestone inlay. 10-30" high. These Sumerian figures at Tell Asmar, dating back 5,000 
years, reveal a distinct convention of overly large eyes.We can only guess what this intense 
fixed gaze must have meant to the Sumerians. Poets say the eyes are the windows to the 
soul, children draw them first and largest when attempting early first portraits. We do know 
that the ancient world feared the "evil eye", just as humans do today as evidence in our 
depictions of large-eyed, scarey "aliens". Distinctly Sumerian too, is the nubby stylization of 
the bearding, and the bent, clasped hands. We will look for adaptations to this rigid form of 
sylization. 


11. Head of Akkadian Ruler, Nineveh, c. 2200 BC, bronze, appx 12". Perhaps the portrait 
of Naram-Sin, Sargon of the Semites' grandson, which shows an assimilation of the 
Sumerian style of extreme symmetrical bearding and the overly-large eyes (which have 
evidently been gouged out to acquire the prescious stones that once comprised the eyeballs). 
This serene example of the age of metals demonstrates the craftsman's sophictication in 
casting and engraving. Both an "idealization" in the expression of serenity and an impression 
of an individual have advanced the earlier style. 


12. Winged Human-headed Bull (LAMASSU), from Khorsabad, c. 720 BC, limestone, 
appx. 14' high. From Sargon II citadel ziggurat, the Assyrian winged bull, presumably with 
the ruler's face and who the Lamassu are in place to protect, incorporates the bearding and 
stylization of the region, with the new presentation of both a side view in motion and a 
frontal view at rest.The addition of the fifth leg, is an artistic adaptation to invent motion. This 
invention of motion took 2000 years to develop. The bull-and-lion-bodied, eagle-winged, 
man-faced Lamassu of the Assyrian kingdom is a familiar symbol used to represent spiritual 
royalty throughout time. The theme still appears in today's gospels of Man (Matthew), Lion 
(Mark), Ox/Bull (Luke), Eagle (John), as well as refer to the local Babylonian Astrological 
fixed cross of Taurus the Bull, Leo the Lion, Scorpio the Eagle, and Aquarius the Man. 
(WE'LL SEE THESE AGAIN IN THE LATER ART OF ROME ....) 


EGYPT (3000-525 BC) 
13. Pyramids of Gizeh,C. 2530-2460 BC. Sometime around 3500 BC a people of African 


stock, who may have been strongly influenced by Mesopotamia, especially Sumer, arrived. 
The sudden cultural rise may have been due to a rapid migration into the area. At any rate, 


these people of great discernment and religious excess produced their mark on humankind 
forever. More complex communnities were created such as city-states and kingdoms. A 
strict formal religion developed along with codes of law. All were meant to regulate 
relationships among humans. Inventions such as writing, numbers, calculations, star plotting 
for predicition, art, sculpture and architecture joined with artisitic conventions to create a 
fascinating, 1f punative culture. Their obsession in this life, was to ensure safety and 
happiness in the next life. To ensure this afterlife, elaborate rites including mummification 
were performed, and the most well to do were treated with elaborate burial tombs. Religion 
and permanence are the elements that characterize the solemn and ageless art of the 
unchanging order that was Egypt. 


13.5. The Palette of Narmer, 3000 BC, slate slab, from Hierakonpolis, is an elaborate, 
formalized version of a utilitarian object commonly in use in the Early Dynastic period of the 
Old Kingdom of Egypt. The Canon of proportion for Egyptian art, which is unchanging for 
most of Egypt's 2500 years, depicts a side view of the feet walking flat to the ground, broad 
shoulders rotated and viewed strait on, arms at the side. The face is always portrayed in 
profile completing an elegant line up from the forward placed foot to the narrowed hips. The 
groin area is covered by a kilt and bisects the entire figure. Remarkably this form of 
proportion exemplifies the art of Egypt that follows. 


When an artistic form remains constant for so many years, the artists were held to very strict 
rules and regulations, bespeaking a culture with little freedom. Slavery and domination were 
the norm. 


Most all tombs were plundered from the time of their internment. One was left undiscovered 
until 1929, that of the18th Dynasty ruler, Tutankhamen. The full splendor of a pharoah's 
burial was revealed there. The treasures from King Tut's tomb have since been removed and 
have toured the world's museums. 


14. The innermost Coffin of Tutankhamen (ruled 1360-1352 BC) Late Period. Gold with 
inlay of enamel and semiprecious stones. The Egyptians' obsesseive religious belief involved 
the concept of an "other self", the "Ka", thought to accompany the body at birth and went on 
after the death of the fleshly body in the corpse if it was as nearly intact as possible. Thanks 
to this belief, a high art evolved, well protected in the funerary chambers or tombs and 
pyramids of Egypt. 


15. Death Mask of Tutankhamen _, found in innermost coffin. Gold with inlay of 
semiprecious stones is an awe-inspiring, idealized likeness of a young pharoah who ruled 
Egypt for 12 years and produced an incredible output for his afterlife. 


16. Painted Chest, from the tomb of Tutankhamen, Thebes, C 1350 BC, 20" long. The lid 
panel shows the king as a great hunter, and an imperial conquoror on the side panels. They 
advertise the royal power familiar to Assyrian art. His larger figure than all others 
demonstrates his importance. He slays the enemy like game in great numbers. The intricacy 
of the forms overlapping to show perspectival space is advanced design for the Egyptians. 
There is in Tutankhamen's grave, evidence of a tendency toward flexability and curvilinear 
movement uncommon among the preservators of this culture, suggesting the young pharoah 
encouraged advanced thought in Thebes, which was later reigned in. Presumably by the cult 
and priesthood of Amen (the God sacred to Thebes), which restored the temples and 
inscriptions and returned to the old manner of Egyptian art. 


17.5 Compare "Burning of Sanjo Palace" , China, Kamakura period, 13th c. AD. (Detail of 


a horizontal scroll, ink and color on paper. 1'-4" x 22") to Painted Chest, Egyptian. The 
action illustrates the Tales of the Heiju Insurrection. The styles are similar in both the refined 
Egyptian shapes and thoseof the rolling simplicity in the art of China in 2600 years later. The 
Chinese scroll shows refinement conceptually by illustrating a drama in symphonic 
composition. Read right to left, from the beginning of the scroll, the eye is caught by a mass 
of figures rushing on horseback toward a blace of lettering. Then a decelerated pace is 
employed through the swarms of soldiers and horses, further stopping at the single warrior 
who on rearing horse catches us for a false ending. A prelude to the single figure of the 
archer, who picks up and completes the mass movement of the soldiers and draws the 
turbulent narrative to a quiet end. The Chinese moved a similar form of story telling to the 
much earlier Egyptian art, to a supreme perfection. The elegance of shapes, and linearity are 
similar in style to that of Painted Chest. 


17. Queen Nofretari , tomb at Thebes, c. 1250, BC, depicts the non-camera-like exactitude 
of the Egyptian style.This conceptual approach expresses a feeling for the constant and 
changeless aspect of things Egyptian and lends itself to the systematic methods of figure 
construction. 


18. In Psychostasis (soul-raising) of Hu-Nefer , Thebes, Egypt, we find a painted papyrus 
scroll, 2 3/4" high, found in Hu-Nefer's tomb. These papyrus scrolls were sometimes as 
long as 70 feet, contained spells and prayers for the afterlife, and were found in the tombs of 
the well to do. Here is the story of the final Judgement of the soul of the deceased. At the left, 
Hu-Nefer is led into the judgment hall by Anubis, the jackal-headed god of embalming. 
Anubis then adjusts the scales to weigh the deadman's heart against a feather of the goddess 
Maat, protectress of truth and righteousness. Half-hipopotamus and half-lion, the devourer of 
the souls awaits the decision of the scales. The unfavored deceased will be consumed on the 
spot by the monster. The ibis-headed god Thoth records the porceedings. If the soul pleased 
the great god Osiris at the far right, the soul or "Ka" becomes rewarded with eternal life with 
the contented souls that align the papyrus along the top. 


All the figures maintain the formality of stance, shape and attitude of the flat linearity we've 
come to know from the old kingdom. Abstract figures and hieroglyphs are aligned rigidly 
along the same planar surface. There is nothing flexible in the art of this culture; 
conservatism is evident. 


Persia conquers Egypt in 525 BC. Alexander conquers Persia and Egypt in 332 BC. 
Greece 


The Mycenaen Civilization (1600 BC - 1200 BC) was formed on the Greek peninsula. After 
1200 BC, the Mycenaeans were apparently overwhelmed by new invaders from the North, 
the Dorians, and possibly, the Ionians. The Dorians centered in Peloponnesos, the Ionians 
went East to Asia Minor. The Dorian center was a more tribally ordered culture than the 
Ionians who were more individualistic and ruled the East coast of Asia Minor from the 
11-8th c BC. Amid this growing Dorian civilization was the school of Athens, the most 
fruitful of all the developing city-states. Werner Jaeger remarked, "against the Oriental 
exaltation of the one God King and the suppression of the great mass of people, the 
beginning of Greek History appears to be the beginning of a new conception of the 
individual" (Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, New York: Oxford University Peress, 
1939, Vol.1, p.X1X). The concept of democracies developed in this culture, and most 
democracies were ruled not by a God/King, but by a wellborn and affluent individual, in 
effect by aristocrats. The most admired virtues were statecraft and military valor. 


Development and change were inherently Greek (quite in opposition to the long 
conservatism, and strictures seen among the Egyptians). Greek art displays the excitement of 
learning and acceleration of knowledge recognizable through their art forms. 


Greece: GEOMETRIC & ARCHAIC PERIODS (900-480 BC) 


Vase Painting is the most distinquished of the early art forms of the Greeks. One artist made 
the vase and signed it, the other painted it and also signed it., signifying the artist's 
importance. Early work is Gometric in its designs. The vases were used for many types of 
provisions and usually had inset lids. 


19. Geometreic Krater, fom the Dipylon Cemetery , 8th c BC 40". Here we see 
geometrically stylized figures with frontal regularity. The repeated design surrounds a funeral 
procession. The horses are also stylized into sustaining curves repeating the simplification 
into basic mathematical shapes that work perfectly to unify the piece. 


20. Vase painting continued to evolve as an important artistic form. In 500 BC, we see 
Euphronios', Herakles Strangling Antaios , Krater, 19". Here we find Euphonios studying 
anatomy, and showing two men in a complicated wrestling pose. His radical experiments as 
the doubled-under leg and grievous expressions on their faces expose radical changes from 
the early geometric vases to an attempt to show a more realistic, scientific portrayal within 
the exquisite Grecian design reference.The admiration for the Greeks by 18th and 19th 
century thinkers was encapsulated in Keats', Ode on a Greecian Urn, "Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,that is all Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know" (Keats, John. "Ode on a 
Grecian Urn", p.394-5, lines 49-50. An Introduction to Literature, Barnet, Berman, Burto, 
4th Ed. Little, Brown and Co, Boston, 1971.). Truth seems too, to be an idea embraced by 
this profound civilization. 


Aristotle wrote, "All men by nature desire to know", and "Know thyself". The idea of the 
laws of human nature is so completely ingrained in our habit of mind that we hardly are 
aware of its origin in the minds of the Greeks. The Greek order was that of Nature and 
Reason. Training in reason led to the highest function of man: intelligence. Intelligence now 
placed man above the beasts of other nature worshipping cultures. The Greeks knew the 
irrational forces against which reason must struggle constantly, and discussed the synthesis 
of opposites: harmony between profound passion and rational order. The Greeks made their 
Gods into men and their men into gods. The only difference between the two was that Gods 
were immortal. 


21. By following Greek sculpture, the genesis of the culture can perhaps be more easily 
grasped.The early Geometric bronze warrior from the Acropolis, Athens, late 8th c BC, 
appx. 8" high, have a distinctly African/Syrian feel, although unlike the Syrian sculpture, the 
Greek is nude. Notice also the enlarged eyes of Sumerian influence. The shapes are 
geometric and reduced as in the early vase paintings. 


22. In 540 BC, the marble, 6'4" Kroisor (kouros) , by Anavysos was begun. The geometric 
simplification gives way to a more naturalistic anatomy, and the early Greek contrapasto 
pose (one leg taking the weight) recorded. The hair remains nubby and stylized, the 
expression serene and impersonal. 


23. Nearly 100 years later, from 460-450 BC, the Riace Bronzes were completed. These 
bronzes had copper lips and nipples, silver teeth and eyelashes. The Persian Invasion of 480 


introduced the austere grandeur forever separating Greek in the Severe Style, noted for a 
stern simplification of outline. The more naturalistic, observed musculature increases during 
this time. There is evidence the bronzes were also painted. 


24. Advancing Greek sculpture led to the High Classical Style. Here we encounter the 
Three Goddesses , appx. 430 BC, from the east pediment of the Parthenon. Carved from 
marble, over life size. The sculptor Phidias drew on essential details of actual life. Magestic 
as a rule, the exaggeration of drapery and thin fluid folds reveal and conceal the mass of the 
body. This period is noted for swirling compositional articulation that integrates and unifies 
the group as a single whole. 


25. Commemorating the Celts, in this case the Gauls, who fought in the wars against Attalus 
I of Pergamon 24-197 BC and settled in this region and were called Galatians, we find the 
Dying Gaul. This magnificently charged sculpture is a Roman copy of a Greek Bronze 
from Pergamon (Turkey), dated 240 BC. It shows the trembling right arm of the warrior 
about to fall. Celts ran screaming into battle in a state of possession called a "warp-spasm", 
where it was believed their appearance could change considerably. They fought nude, 
wearing only the Celtic torc at the neck. Here, the warrior dies next to his sword, shield and 
battle horn. Known to be fierce fighters, and articulate teachers, the Celts were well reveared 
and feared. Such a highly realistic execution as in Dying Gaul, allows us to know intimately 
this dying hero (Cahill, Thomas. How the Irish Saved Civilization, 79-83, 1995). 


26. The breathtaking, Nike of Samothrace, c. 190 BC, marble, 8' is considered one of the 
wonders of the Hellenistic Age. She is the Goddess of Victory, alighting on the prow of a 
war galley, triumphant in conflict amongst the successors of Alexander the Great The hand 
was once raised high in an imperious gesture of victory . Again the sculptor works his stone 
with the freedom of a painter, with heavy expressive brush strokes. Mastery of stonecraft is 
evident to achieve the gauzelike stretch of fabric over the belly and waves around her striding 
legs and thighs (Gardiner, Louise. Gardner's ART Through the Ages, 9th Edition, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Publishers, 1991. p.173-4). Nike is a very rare accomplishment. It has the 
atmosphere of poetry in the wind. 


Originally, Nike was a part of a ship's prow on a two-tiered fountain above the sea in set into 
a rock grotto, which was easily seen from the sea by the ships below. This Baroque-like 
extravaganza of style can be seen much later in the 17th century AD in Bernini's Counter 
Reformation work of the Ecstacy of Saint Teresa (JUXTAPOSE). 


27. The Ecstacy of St. Theresa , 1645-52 AD, Rome (BERNINI) 


28. As the great culture of the individual begins to fall into the Roman Empire, the twisting 
dying Laocoon , from the 1st century AD, 8 foot marble sculpture, seems to epitomize the 
theme of suffering which must have been apparent in the decline of an "oolder, more 
responsible system" (Gardiner,176). The product of the School of Rhodes, Laocoon was a 
Trojan priest who along with his sons were strangled by sea serpents in defiance of Apollo 
or Poseidon for warning his compatriots about the coming of the Trojan Horse. It seems 
Baroque-like exaggeration correlates with the end of a significant cultural period. 


ROMAN ART 


The Republic of Rome was founded in 146 BC, when Rome annexed Greece as a province 
and officially absorbed the Greek artists. The style of the Republic is referred to as 
Greco-Roman. Roman art is largely characterized by copies of the Greeks, and portraiture of 


the famous carved in stone. 


The domestic religions of Rome reveered ancestors, family, hearth and home as sacred, and 
may explain why Roman busts, modeled after wax impressions or "imagines" (Death 
Masks) leave their greatest mark on civilization. Verism, a superrealism of the indiviual, has 
no parallel in Greek art. 


29. The portrait of the emperor Hadrian ,c. AD 120, Marble appx 16" is an example of the 
famed Roman bust. Hadrian admired the Greeks, and was a skilled artist, architect, poet, 
scholar and writer himself. Such immortalization of famous Roman's in stone marked this 
culture's legacy. 


30. In Caracalla ,215 AD, Septimius Severus's son, a brutal man who murdered his own 
brother is portrayed. He was a tyrant and was assasinated. The desire of the Roman's to 
express character is evident. 


After the assassination of Julius Ceasar in 44 BC, the Republic of Rome was in shambles. 
Augustus Ceasar, Julius Caesar’ great-nephew, tried to base a renewal of the Roman Empire 
around the great art and civilization of Classical Greece. Obviously, the Hellenized 
glorification of the empire was politically motivated. Even architecture was molded to 
conform to imperial authority (Gardner). 


31. The sculpture of Augustus of Primaport , and detail of Head, 20 BC, Marble 6'8", 
exhibits such authority. The statue reveals a keen likeness to the emperor, a uniquely Roman 
accomplishment. It is carved in the sedate, idealized manner of the Greeks, underscoring 
Augustus’ attempt to identify the glory of Rome to that of Greece. 


Politcally motivated, the art conforms to its times. Constantine recognized Christianity in 325 
AD, and his successor Theodosius made it the official religion of Rome. It was a response to 
the growth of a singular Christian God who offered its followers salvation, and a promise 
that the meek shall inherit the earth. The Christians early rejected the Roman state religion, 
which was the cult of the emperor, and refused to follow its rites. Growing divisions 
between the heavily taxed empire of the Greek speaking eastern Mediterranean and the 
Latin-speaking west left the empire in a drastic state. Also, profound differences between the 
pagan and the Christians left Constantine with the enterprise of building and reconstructing 
the ceremonial needs of the new faith in all its symbols and dogmas, with the aim of 
unifying the state. The power of a Roman Pope was therefore quite significant. 


In response to their rebellion against Roman dominion, the Christians adopted less 
naturalistic forms for their figures. By stylizing them after the art from the Byzantine world 
and incorporating the art of the invading Northern tribes, Christian art had a less life-like 
appearance, less materialistic, more mystical, and indeed less Roman. 


33. Christ Enthroned in Majesty, with Saints, Apse mosaic, Santa Pudenzia, Rome, 
402-417 AD. Here, the new church, built during the time Alaric, the invading Visagoth who 
led the sack of Rome, we can see how the Roman emperors attempted to control the new 
state religion. In this mosaic, Christ, the peasant son of God, is seated on an Imperial 
Romanized throne, wearing the imperial purple and gold robe, while the Jeweled 
Constantinian cross ( also known as a rood or badge of Roman authority) floats overhead. 
Christ is flanked by the four symbolic creatures of the visions of Ezekiel and the Book of 
Revelation, representing the Four Evangelists: the winged Man of St. Matthew, the Lion of 
St. Mark, the Eagle of St John, the Ox of St. Luke. We saw these earlier as the four 


Babylonian creatures of Zodiacal Quatrefoile, thus unifying the older pagan religions with 
Christianity. 


34. Typically, sacred sites and here symbols are built over or amalgamated into an emerging 
culture's faith, employed for politics. In the Apse mosaic from Sant' Apollinare in Classe , 
Ravenna, Italy c. 549 AD, again Constantines' symbol of the Golden Rood of Power, or 
Cross floats overhead. The ancient symbols of ox, lion, man, and eagle now belong to the 
apostles of Christ and are completely incorporated. 


35. The Vladimir Madonna , 12 C. Painted wood 30x 21, Moscow . The icon from the 
Byzantine world became characteristic of the style of painting embraced by the Christians. 
Icons held the portrait of a saint, a style borrowed from early Byzantine churches and also 
seen on the Triuphal Arch at Sant' Apollinare in Classe. In this icon, the artist communicates 
strongly the thing of both art and religion. The Vladimir Madonna was considered so sacred 
that 1t had to accompany the soldiers into battle, and was exported to Vladimir, then Moscow 
to protect those cities from invaders. When lining up icons to show today, she leaps ahead of 
all the others. Her deep emotional state is communicated through the eyes down the 
characteristic long narrow nose to the tiny mouth. A fully grown tiny man-child represents 
Jesus in her arms. In the Eastern style, her robes are flattened for design sake, arms and 
body merged to amplify the significant parts. The golden ground and robe of Jesus fall into 
unity, set off by Mary's quiet, black robe. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


After the sack of Rome in 410, the art of the West was subject to many influences. What had 
been imperial provinces broke up into struggling Feudal kingdoms. From about 400-1400, 
the 1000 years of history referred to as the Dark Ages or the Middle Ages, expose a 
distinctly Italo-centric point of view. From the fall of Rome to the Renaissance, or renewed 
glory of Rome, supposedly little occured. Not true. 


In 622, the phrophet Mohammed fled from Mecca to Medineten-Nabi (Medina). The Arab 
warriors conquest of Alexandria in the name of the Moslem Conquest usurped lower Egypt, 
Iran, and all of North Africa. The Moslem Conquest spread into Spain, northward to Poiters, 
France in 732, where they were successfully opposed by Charlemagne's grandfather. The 
impact of the Islamic style of decoration, which was fiercely opposed to the any figuration 
(figuration , remember, was the hallmark of the powerful Roman emperors) maintained that 
art could only portray itself through design alone. Not allowed by Mohammed were 
sumptuousness or license. In other words: no recognizable iconography. We see this 
powerful design style 's influence throughout European art. 


36. In the Sanctuary of San Vitale , Ravenna, Italy, (526-547), we see the Capital with 
impost block. The impost-blocks appear in nearly all Ravenna churches and are of Byzantine 
origin. They contain intricate detail of design and open work. 


37. The Dome before the mihrab of mosque at Cordoba, Spain, in the 10th century 
illustrates the elaborate, non-figural decoration. Also reminiscent of the designs and 
decoration of Persian carpet weaving. Most of the design elements of Islamic ornament are 
based on plant motifs, which are sometimes intermingled with symbolic geometric figures 
with human and animal shapes. The natural forms become so stylized that they are absorbed 
by the tracery (Gardiner, p 305). Relationships of one form to its other is more important 
than the whole design, creating a sense of movement or dance within. Repetitions, rotations, 
slipped reflections, inversions, all create a language of potentially unlimited growth. 


THE IRISH: 


Ireland, an island by itself (often visited by the Vikings and home to the mystic Druids who 
were known for profound oral teachings and who were brought to Rome to educate Roman 
aristocrats by Julius Ceasar), became known to the Western world of the Middle Ages as the 
Isle of Saints and Scholars. 


The Celts of Ireland were converted to Christianity in the early 400s by Saint Patricius or 
Patrick. Ireland became the northern keeper of Christianity from about 400-850. They 
developed an incredible monastic organization and system of education which cultivated 
literature, learning and philosophy, as well as the decorative and useful arts through their ever 
expanding Christian missionaries. The Church of Scotland (Scot was the ancient name for 
that which was Irish) spread from the emerald Isle through what is now Great Britain, 
Normandy, Italy, Switzerland and Germany. The name of Scot and Ireland was 

synonymous with education and learning. Their influence rivaled that of Rome. More, they 
were not firmly connected to papal authority. 


38. The monasteries produced the greatest works of art through their manucripts. Books 
hand-copied by trained artists/scribes. Among them, the Book of Kells, 521., Trinity 
College, Dublin, which was blessed, exemplifies the Irish gift for creativity. The intricacies 
of these designs have yet to find a rival in all of design history. There is evidence of 
understanding of Islamic design in Ireland, but in these masters' hands it is drawn to 
incredible heights. Breathed in and adapted, we see the unique sythesis of a highly creative 
culture. 


39. The inspired work of the Celts also produced the Book of Lindisfarne, from 
Northumberland, England, late 7th C. 13" x 10". Such masterpieces as these adorned the 
finest libraries all over the continent and into Russia. Although there is knowledge of Islamic 
design, the direct repeats are not there. Each piece adds with it a slightly new twist. The Irish 
love of stitching and interlock is a part of this powerful mind work. 


The Irish independence from Rome is referenced from this passage by Cahill (181): 

"To the Irish, the pope, the biship of Rome who was successor to Saint Peter, was a kind of 
High king of the church, but like the high king a distant figure whose wishes were little 
known and less considered. Rome was surely the ultimate pilgrim's destinationespecially 
because there were books there that could be brought back and copied! But, if your motive 
was holiness: 

To go to Rome 

Is little profit, endless pain; 

The Master that you seek in Rome, 

You find at home, or seek in vain." 

40. We contrast the Irish Christian Church's production with that of ruler's under papal 
authority. In 800 Charlamagne had himself crowned Emperor of the new Holy Roman 


Empire by the pope. Here is St Matthew, from th Coronation Gospels (the Gospel Book of 
Charlemagne), c. 800, appx. 9 x 6". Charlemagne was a great admirer of Constantine who 


he concsiously tried to immitate. He used the earlier Roman Constantine's attempts at revival 
and unification to try to bring the rival barbarians to order in his own time. Again, an attempt 
to consciously use the profundities of faith to control the populace. The new Holy Roman 
Empire waxed and waned over the next 1000 years until its destruction by Napoleon in 
1806. But, its union obliterated the intentionally monastic operation of the Church of 
Scotland. 


41. The Gospel Book of Otto III, 997-1000, shows Otto IIT Enthroned Receiving the 
Homage of Four Parts of the Empire (with Nobility and clergy), 14 x10, Munich. Here 
Emperor Otto III is enthroned (as was Christ, earlier during Constantinian direction). The 
new emperor now holds the scepter and cross-inscribed orb (rood) which is the symbol of 
universal authority. Otto sits between rivalrous representatives of church and state. This is the 
perilous predicament of Northern Europe. 


42. In Adam and Eve Reproached by the Lord, from the bronze doors commissioned by 
Bishop Bernward for St Michaels' 1015, we see the wild Germanic style informed by 
Carolingian and Romanesque styles. Even in its crudeness to anatomical style there is a 
peculiarly intriging impression at work. 


43. The later Germanic work of Michael Pacher's, St. Wolfgang Forces the Devil to Hold 

his Prayerbook, panel from the Altar of the Fathers of the Church, c. 1481, tempera and oil 
on wood, 40" x 37", shows a Northern European imagination freed from the confines of the 
literal art of Rome and its strict adherance to realism. 


GOTHIC STYLE: 


44. Sitting within a Romanesque Church, such as Durham Cathedral, England, Begun c. 
1093 after the Norman (Viking) William the Conqueror defeated England in 1066, one is 
struck by the incomparable building with ribs and vaults, strait walls and little natural light. It 
appears to the imagination as if you are sitting under an upturned boat. We know that early 
Viking settlers did just that with their ships in the New World. So with the advance of a new 
epoch in architecture, the thick walls of the Romanesque churches and their rib vaults were to 
forever stretch the boundary from Rome to Northern Europe. 


45. Indeed the new style was pronounced with drawn scorn. That horrid Gothic style. 
Imperfect to the Platonic ideal of square (Earth) and circle (heaven), or rectangle and round 
dome ingrained into the design style for churches of the south . The great cathedral building 
phase swept Northern Europe, and were accompanied by the many pilgimages called 
Crusades, as well as the organization of craft guilds to build and decorate the new edifaces. 
This gave rise to the independent or free masons who by skill were ranked and bound to be 
non-denominational, so they could follow the work. 


46. Chartres Cathedral, exterior Chartres, France, prior to 1140 AD. was built directly on 
the most holy site of the ancient Druids. Notice the addition of flying buttresses to the 
exterior to help take the building's weight. 


47. Notice too, the increased area for sculptural works in the stone. The Virgin of Paris, 
Notre Dame, Paris early 14th c. reflects the cult of the Virgin Mary which allowed the 
world at this time to revere or love women. Previously, the Platonic view of the world had 
dictated that women were inferior to men, and women were shunned. The women who were 
previously banned from monastic and educated societies now assumed a role of importance 
in the Gothic world. 


48. Chartres Cathedral, interior. The new style had thinned out, elongated walls that 
seemed to go up forever! At their tops would appear pointed-ribbed, Gothic arches, further 
stressing the upreach toward heaven. Here was a transcendant experience of God so high, 
man so small within a cathedral could easily be moved. The Greco-Roman dome and square 
was an ideal, or abstraction that created a different experience. This new, towering style was 
completely....original. The newly thinned walls now allow for windows to decorate and 
illuminate the interior world of the church. 


49, Thus was born a demand for stained glass art, such as at Sainte Chapelle, Paris 
1243-1248. The incredible presence of rose-colored light in the lofty interior space gives rise 
to heavenly contemplations, much as it does today. The entertainment value of the divine at 
that time, however, cannot be underscored heavily enough. Each church housed relics from 
the Crusades, such as a vile of the Virgin Mary's mother's milk at Sainte Chapelle. 


PROTO-RENAISSANCE 


50. In the Arena Chapel, Padua, Italy , 1305-1306 are 38 framed paintings of the cycles of 
Christian Redemption by Giotto. Giotto is considered the father of Western pictorial art, and 
the forerunner to the discovery of perspective. 


51. With The Annunciation, 1305, we can see the peculiarity of scale. Unlike the great 
Gothic separation of man from the architectural space, in these paintings the architecture acts 
to frame the action, relating to the more Eastern influences we have seen with respect to 
narrative. Here, if Giotto's figures were to stand, like Alice after biting the mushroom, she 
would overwhelm the house. Although not precise, his observations led to greater study. 


52. Giotto uses his power of observation to show us how the angles describe spatial 
recession in the fresco of The Meeting of Joachim and Anna, c. 1305. For the first time 
architecture plays a dominant role in painting. Figures are beginning to round to form, 
moving away from the Byzantine love of design flatness. 


53. Under the patronage of the Medici family in Florence, an incredible environment for 
learning and the development of art was prepared. The Cult of Genius arose. That is, if you 
were genius in the fields of art, you could rise from poverty and become an immortal, or, at 
least a member of the aristocratic court. Under Cosimo de Medici, the Platonic Academy of 
Philosophy was founded, and lavishly endowed. As the name implies, a rebirth or 
Renaissance of the old order of Greco-Roman scholarship and art was begun. 


54. The architect Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446), because of his broad knowledge of the 
principles of Roman construction, combined with a keen analytical and inventive mind, 
solved the huge building problem of the era with his dome design for Florence Cathedral. 
Alhough Brunelleschi did not win many of the Medici commissions, his brilliance left its 
legacy. Brunelleschi is credited with the development of geometric perspective. A system of 
drawing that allowed the builder to see accurately the building BEFORE it was errected, and 
thereby work out potential design problems. The invention of perspective is said to have 
changed the entire course of the western world, by enabling the future with engineering and 
invention. 


55. The function of perspective revolves around the concept of a horizon line which 
stretches to infinity at the eye level of the viewer. The center of vision corresponds to a 
central vanishing point (a single eye), to which all perspective lines must recede. One-point 


perspective is a special case of two-point perspective. When one point is so far off the page 
to be unusable, the angle appears flat or parallel to the horizon line. In this case, only one 
vanishing point is used. 


56. Two-point perspective is what happens if a corner is presented nearest to to viewer, and 
both sides angle toward the horizon. Two-points are then usable. 


57. When there are more than one set of objects at different angles, each rotated object will 
have its own pair of vanishing points . Likewise, if an object has more than two parallel 
sides, multiple vanishing points can be set up on the horizon line. 


58. To accomodate a figure, tree or building in perspective, scale was established. In this 
slide, an example illustrates improper use of scale (as in Giotto's Annunciation). 


In the 20th century we have grown up with photography and motion pictures, so we are 
accustomed to seeing the world as the single eye of the camera shows us, with perspective. 
We are trained to recognize distortions of scale. The object must be placed at its appropriate 
height vanishing into space in order to fit this style of art. 


59-60. The 20th century artist, Richard Estes has gone to town with rooms vanishing and a 
world reflected on top of the window all in perspective. These labor intensive compositions 
take on a fascinatingly abstract tone. The joy of looking at abstraction is you can not easily 


grasp 


what you are looking at when first, second or third you look, the way you can with normal 
representation. By reflecting opposite points of views upon static views, the complexity in 
Estes work becomes most enjoyable. 


61. Artists of the Renaissance were trained in this new, scientific way of drawing. Painting 
took on more realism than their Greek forebearers were able to attain. In Fra Filippo 

Lippi's, Madonna and Child with Angels, 1455, tempera on wood, Florence, such realism 
of form has advanced to a level only begun with Giotto, but never before seen in painting and 
which appears sculptural. Lippi's Madonna is no longer "spiritual", but appears as a beautiful 
young woman, of great sensuality. The landscape behind, through a window in perspective, 
reveals the very real Arno Valley. The Madonna lives in this place. Although Fra Fillipo 
Lippi was a monk, he abducted a nun making her his mistress and fathered the painter 
Filippino Lippi. The Medici's intervened for him with the Pope, saving him from severe 
punishment and total disgrace. 


62. Sandro Botticelli's preference for mythological theme's such as The Birth of Venus, 

1482, tempera on canvas as, 5'8" x 9'1", eventually led the master to disfavor by the 
Dominican monk, Savonarola, who in 1496 denounced the paganism of the Medici and their 
artists, philosophers and poets. Savonarola is responsible for banishing the Medicis and other 
patrons from Florence, depriving the artists of their benefactors. 


63-67. The greatest master of the Renaissance hands down is Leonardo Da Vinci. Is it his 
Notebooks that supercede his paintings or vice versa? The Notebooks can outstand the 
paintings (although Mona Lisa , 1503-5, is the most famous painting known to man). In 
the Notebooks we see scientific inventions like parachutes, odometers, hang-gliders, 
submarines, and more along with observations of anatomy, proportions, water, plants, 
perspective, atmosphere, the wind and stars, all colliding over one another portraying a mind 
catching ideas as if they cannot be recorded quickly enough. Leonardo is said to be the first 


scientist of the "modern world". No one has left the world so much. 


68. Leonardo's drawing for Adoration of the Magi, shows his considered use of the new 
system of perspective. 


69-70. The only artist who casts a light near Leonardo during this time, was the rival he 
pitted himself against in more than one contest, Michelangelo. Remembered for his tortured 
twisting figures of the Sistine Chapel , 1508-1512, and his serene Adam about to receive 
life from the omnipotent God in his highly imitated detail from the ceiling, Michelangelo 
lived only to sculpt. 


71. His Pieta is a definitive, singular masterpiece. Violated by a crazed man wielding a 
hammar in the 1970s, the piece is informed by its Grecian heritage to disregard scale and 
individual parts to unify the piece as a whole. If Jesus were to stand, he'd be monumental 
above Mary. Parts of the body may not actually bend the way he portrays them, but it does 
not matter. This exquisite work, with its incredible smoothness, line and sensuous detail, 
expresses the artist's deep and profound faith. If the Greek Nike likens the stone crafter to a 
painter using heavy, expressive brush strokes, here Michelangelo uses a tender, blended 
stroke of great love and care. 


Michelangelo illustrates why linear perspective, and the adherance to strict scientific 
observation falls short in communicating great art. Too often imitation becomes a crutch 
device, contriving the work and depriving the work of imagination. 


BAROQUE and the NORTHERN ART OF DESCRIPTION 


71.5. Martin Jay refers to the Renaissance's devotion to one-point perspective as the 
contained Eye of God. The central viewer's eye reinforced the "I" or ego of the viewer and 
his philosophy as well. Norman Bryson blames this abstract fixed "gaze" as the cause of the 
painter's emotional withdrawal from the depiction of objects. The gaze's central idea was that 
of power and control. The control of the viewer, as well as of that seen. Saint Augustine had 
condemned erotic projection of vision early in the Christian faith. Michelangelo reveled in it. 


72. After Savanarola booted the Florentine patrons at the end of the 15th century, Pope Leo 
X (son of Lorenzo de Medici) took over patronage of the arts. The Reformation and sacking 
of Rome in 1527 again took the spotlight away from Rome. Martin Luther's challenge to 
Christianity splintered the High Renaissance. However, the writings of Sister Teresa, through 
the idea of passion, led a movement back to Catholocism and Papal authority. The art of 
Bernini epitomized the Catholic Counter Revolution. The Florentine sculptor, architect, 
painter, and poet was given a huge commission from 1645-1652 at the Cornaro Chapel, 
Santa Maria della Vittoria, Rome. The Ecstacy of Saint Teressa with its dazzling, 
disorienting, ecstatic surplus of images, as might be found in profound visions and religious 
experiences, was an attempt to woo the straying separatists back to Catholocism as a one true 
channel of faith. This work in the manner of Baroque Vision, provides an alternate view to 
the disinterested gaze of the scientific model of Renaissance perspective. Bernini shows the 
Saint in a bizarrely seductive moment of religious rapture. Her eyes are closed to conceal her 
vision, her mouth parted in orgasmic ecstacy. From her head shoot golden rods of 
transcendence. Truly the religious devotee could not discount such disorienting descriptions. 
The manipulation was strong to return to Catholocism. Bernini's images were signs, 
signified by a politial effort. But, the disinterested gaze of Cartesian spectators was met with 
unease at the bodily writhings and dream-laden images of desire. 


This alternative Baroque Vision, or way of seeing, was concurrent with the love for 
perspective's cool gaze. To the North, another way of seeing was also developing. 


This was the Northern Art of Describing. The North, with its transcendent architecture, 
was in love with fragmentary details, as well as rich and articulate surfaces. 


73-75. In The Garden of Earthly Delights, Creation of Eve, and Hell, triptych, oil on wood 
folding panel, Hieronymus Bosch creates the most amazing piece of art perhaps yet 
imagined. Here in the late 15th century, the artist completes a world without need of 
perspective. 


76. Later, in the 17th century, Vermeer's, The Love Letter, completed after 1670, utilized 
Camera Obscura (a pin-hole device revealing the room in reverse on a glass plate which 
could be traced and then painted), to depict space with even greater detail. It is no accident 
that the Northern tendancy toward describing yielded in its wake, photography in the 
mid-19th century. 


77. Photography forever changed art. The Daquerreotype was presented in 1839. Although 
many clung to the desire to paint descriptively accurate portraits and scenes, it became out 
moded to do so. This was a challenge for the artist who was really a great technician. But, the 
artists understanding their change in status from reporter, took advantage of their freedom 
and swung away, much to the academies' dismay, as well as to much of the public. The 
public at large is still struggling with this shift, clinging to Impressionism as a favored style 
(photography with happy brush strokes showing). 


78. Manet was the first to combine the low and high in art. Le Djeuner sur l'herbe, 1863, 
84 x106", combined images from classical painting and popular advertising. 


79. Manet's Olympia , 1863, 51 x74", oil, shows classical subject matter utilizing 
contemporary people (a harlot) staring into the eyes of the viewer, instead of the idealized 
nude of Greek mythology. Manet served as the first painter to give social commentary, not 
just about painting, but as a critique of its time. 


80. Cezanne. Ah, Cezanne. His was not a photographic truth, nor an impressionistic truth. 
His work was about structure. If the camera sees with one eye, Cezanne's effect was that of 
both eyes. First one closed, then the other giving a flitting or jilting jump to the vision, which 
became angular. That is, as if seeing two views, slightly different views, simultaneously. 
Mont Sainte-Victoire, 1885-87, 23 x28, shows this fracturing of vision, and the flattening of 
space incorporating parallel structure. The branching of the tree repeats the curve of the 
mountain. the vertical/horizontal structure reinforcec the rectangle of the canvas and creates 
order by the implied grid. 


81. The mountain at the end of his life, Mont Sainte-Victoire from Les Lauves, c 1904 (he 
died in 1906), indicates further disintegration of form into a repeated grid-like stroke. The 
rythmical mountain structure, repeated in the dark mass at the base, a slight triangle above 
this, 


and again moving to the larger triangle at the top. Repeated structure. 
82-83. Picasso knew Cezanne was creating the most interesting work of his time. Picasso 


studied Cezanne. Picasso along with George Braque created "Cubism" , the year after 
Cezanne's death. Had Picasso died in 1906 also, the big P would have been remembered as a 


delicate revisionist of the classical past with references to antique vase paintings. Picasso's 
Gertrude Stein in 1906, however, shows the changing strokes of Cezanne. 


84. His Les Demoiselles d' Avignon, a year later shattered the familiar space as Cezanne had 
done in his last work, the Great Bather's. Yet in Demoiselles, Picasso further breaks the 
shapes to their geometric parts as did African art. By so doing, he pushed past Cezanne. 


85. Picasso's brilliant Portrait of Vuillard, displays the use of neutralized color, and the 
addition of a 4-D type of space. Here all sides of the head are viewed as 1f simultaneously. 
The head appears removed and the portrait is of the angles of space around the the head, 
rather than the head itself. 


86. Derivative of Picasso in his painting was Marcel Duchamp's, Nude Descending a 
Staircase, 1912. Duchamp added movement to this view of geometric angles around the 
object. 


87. Duchamp three years later created The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even 
(The Large Glass), 1915-23, oil, lead wire, foil, dust and varnish on glass (later broken). 
This is the first truly Post-modern work. Post-Modern refers to the addition of 
non-pigmented materials to create a composition. An admirer of Rube Goldberg's cartoon's 
of whackily devised machines, here Duchamps bachelor's shapes resemble the silhouettes of 
uniformed French soldiers in the bottom glass ,who devise a machine with which they can 
disrobe the Bride (top glass). The Bride's mechanical forms resemble the female, and an 
abstraction of the Milky Way is seen to her right. The highly conceptualized piece raced past 
all the others of its time. So much so, that it belongs to the art of the end of this century, 
rather than its beginning. 


88. The socio-Politcal concerns of the German artist Joseph Beuys (1921-1986) were 
directed at the condition of all modern human beings, particularly western ones. Beuys 
believed that the spiritual nature of humans is expressed through creativity and ability, in 
vigorous opposition to the negative forces of what he called "the principle of Auschwitz". He 
created a new form of sculpture that included: Thinking forms (how we mould our 
thoughts), Spoken forms (how we shape our thoughts into words), and Social Sculpture 
(how we mould and shape the world in which we live). Beuy's objects and installations seem 
to be connected with mysterious rites. He performed using a blackboard to illustrate his 
ideas, drawing and writing and performing. The piece ended when he did, and was not for 
commerce. Beuys's performances were not public events, but were witnessd by only a small 
audiences. Through the effect on the viewers, 


and even more, through the efficacy of the acts themselves as experience, the artist believed 
that the world could be changed. (Gardiner, 1087-8). See Iphigenia/Titus Andronicus, 

1969. Here the artist tries to combine Goethe's masterpiece with that of Shakespear. He tied a 
spotlighted white horse, tethered atop a metal plate that resounded every time the horse 
moved. 


89. Also studying Picasso, but not wanting to BE Picasso, was the displaced Dutch artist, 
Willem de Kooning, who died in 1996. In the Netherlands, deKooning was an expertly 
trained draughtsman. His charcoal renderings look amazingly real, as if you could eat off of 
them (See Still life: Bowl, Pitcher, Jug, 1921, Charcoal). 


90. After fleeing to America during WWII, he encountered the ideas of other painters also at 
work in New York, such as Hans Hoffman, Mondrian, Mark Rothko, Jackson Pollack, 


Franz Kline, Robert Motherwell, Duchamp, and many others. Dirt poor, deKooning worked 
as a housepainter. He used black and white enamel on canvas tarpaulins to paint upon. First 
white over black, then black over white. No recognizable subject matter occurred in these 
Black and White Paintings , from 1948. That structure is evident is an understatement. His 
fine and always recognizable strength of line never dwindled, until alzheimer's gripped him 
and it is believed other's completed his canvases. 


91. In Attic (1949 ), he worked everyday changing the composition with his mood, 
revealing and concealing; finishing it dozens of times, never finishing it until it was removed 
from his studio for exhibition. It is believed you can make out the circular form of a table, 
and figural forms around it. This abstract work is thought to be something from his Dutch 
past, a Last Supper, presented in the late 40s in a new style, left to the future. The style is 
referred to as Abstract Expressionism, since it relied on the artist's feelings and energy to 
compose it without reference to literal object. Though deKooning said it is impossible to 
eliminate reference since we are woven into a net of meaning since birth. 


92. Following the Abstract Expressionists' lineage were a number of artists, among them 
Jasper Johns. Jasper Johns who used paint as seductively as deKooning, but relied heavily 
on semiotics. So much so that, that which was signified by his use of symbols, as with 
Alphabet, 1964 (or in flags, letters, maps, numbers, senses, or other systems) were 
misleading if viewed from the emotion with which they were painted. His work seems 
strangely apologetic to the great gift of his feelings. They work hard to have more. 


93-94. Racing Thoughts, 1984, oil on canvas, 50 x 75", and Corpse Mirror, 1974, 
50x68", encaustic and collage on canvas. These later works delves into an elaborate system 
of puns, often employing an iron melting into his encaustic wax surface, therefore becoming 
forced, too heavily laden with "iron-y". One is reminded of what the poet Ranier Maria Rilke 
wrote, which tends to sum up that thing "mysterious" hinted at in the beginning of this 
discussion on 


art: "Because all that is here, if ever so fleetingly, seems to require us and strangely concerns 
us" (Rilke, 9th Duino Elegy, MacIntyre, C.f. trans., U.C. Berkeley Press,1961. 67). Rilke, 
like all great artists, is trying to describe that which is human. That Johns has had to work so 
hard to disguise the intent of his feelings into literal meanings signifies the strangest task of 
the contemporary painter: To explain with meaning things wordless. No longer is it all ye 
need to know that beauty is truth. 


95. In 1997, the Los Angeles Museum of Contemporary Art's Geffen Contemporary wing 
asked Robert Gober to create an Installation work of art for the space. When 
encountering the Untitled piece the artist installed, the first sense to hit you was the sound of 
rapidly rushing water, waterfall-style. Following the sound, you entered a vast stage of the 
museum's floor, dramatically lit illuminating a Bernini-like Mary 6 1/2 feet tall, stage center. 
Through Mary's abdomin was a hollow conduit about a foot in diameter. The clean 
screw-like shape when seen strait on revealed a keyhole view of what was behind Mary from 
this direction, a rushing waterfall cascading down the museum's polished light oak stairs. 
Inspecting the flood of water was revealed a storm grate taking the water down to a 
subterranean chamber created to be a delicate tide-pool. Open suitcases flanked the right and 
left hand stage from Mary. To view their contents required looking directly into them into 
another view of the same tide pool, revealing a hairy pair of legs holding an infant above the 
tide water of these delightful land pools. The opposite suitcase revealed a mirrored view of 
the first. Larger than life coins rested in the tide pool created under Mary's penetrated body. 
The poetry created by sound and senses, history and series of prayers left me wondering, 


still, if I know what the artist meant. The puzzle is there and it doesn't matter that it's not 
answered. I am grateful to Gober and the museum for bringing it to my attention. It is, after 
all, an aspect of ourselves that we ponder. 
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What is Design? 


Design, in the most general sense of the word, means to plan, organize, and 
make choices. To a certain extent, we are all designers. Whether you are 
choosing a color for your house, organizing your office space, buying clothes, 
or selecting a font for a paper you are writing, the choices you make are 
design decisions. 

In the applied arts, design can be considered as an instrument of 
organization, a medium for persuasion, a means of relating objects to people, 
and a method for improving safety and efficiency. 

In the absence of design, we suffer design by default. This can be a 
hazardous kind of design. We cannot afford to have graphics, products, and 
architecture "just happen". 


Visual Design 


Visual design intends to enhance our ideas and concepts, thus becoming a 
means of communication. Most art school curricula, whether applied or fine 
arts, require study of the basic principles of design. Whether a filmmaker, 
sculptor, product designer, architect, or graphic designer, a solid foundation of 
design principles and concepts is essential in creating the art and craft of his 
or her discipline. These foundation courses in design are usually "studio" 
courses, where students learn in a hands-on process. Visual communication 
problems are solved through the study of line, shape, form, contrast, value, 
color, and composition. Visual design solutions are varied, and are as infinite 
in number as the concepts and ideas they attempt to express. The theories of 
visual design consist of principles that generate design options and guide 
choices among those options. Design principles therefore should not be seen 
as formulas to communication problems, but as tools for building effective 
visual statements that express our ideas. 


2. How We See Pictures 


One look in the mirror reveals a chastening secret: you are looking into the 
eyes of a predator. Most predators have their eyes set on the front of their 
heads so that they can track their prey with binocular vision. Our eyes are 
equipped with mechanisms that gather light, pick out an image, focus on it, 
and follow it. 

We see pictures as extensions of our real world. Most pictures we see are 
framed in a rectangular shape and are two-dimensional. These two- 
dimensional pictures often express constructs of our three-dimensional world. 
The picture contains a space of its own. 


We exist outside of the picture. Challenged by an object within, our eyes fix 
on and capture the shape. 


This prey in turn draws us into the picture. Our passions and intelligence add 
other dimensions to what we see. 


2.1 Understanding Gestalt 


In the early part of the twentieth century, German psychologists studying 
perception formulated theories that have had a profound effect on designers 
and artists. Gestalt psychology, as these theories of perception have come to 
be known, is based on the notion that we all have a basic desire for unity and 
harmony. The basic principle of Gestalt psychology is that we see the "whole" 
before we see the parts that make up the whole. The whole of a visual image 
is different from and greater than the sum of its parts. 

In design, a gestalt can be defined as a single field of vision or a single 
frame of reference. The eye and brain attempt to simplify the gestalt by 
organizing the various units into a manageable whole. When this is not 
possible, the image will continue to appear unorganized and chaotic. 


NA 


When the same units have been organized into three unified groups, the 
picture appears more organized and less chaotic. 


When all the shapes are organized to create a recognizable form, we see the 
whole form before we see the parts. 
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3.1 


Harmony and Unity 


Artists have long recognized the importance of presenting images that have a 
sense of unity and harmony. Through trial and error, intuition, and critical 
evaluation, designers and artists have concluded that images lacking in unity 
and harmony will lead to negative or confused responses from viewers. 

Many of the ideas we wish to express are complex, making it the task of 
the designer to give clear visual access to the subtle and the difficult. To 
accomplish this, many methods for simplifying, organizing, and unifying images 
or forms have been developed. These methods include deletion, proximity, 
combining, pattern, closure, alignment, and similarity. 


Deletion 


Deletion consists of consciously removing non-essential information from the 

visual statement, resulting in visual simplification. The giant stone monoliths of 
Easter Island, known as Moai, are a good example of reducing an image to its 
essential forms to make an elegant visual statement. 


Another common method of deletion is cropping. Cropping is the process of 
covering up, or blocking from view a portion of the whole image, visually 
editing our frame of reference. Cropping an image is a common practice for 
many visual designers including filmmakers, photographers, and animators. 
The effective cropping of an image can produce dramatic results in our view 
of an image. 


3.2 Proximity 


By placing objects close together, designers can form a group which viewers 
see as a whole unit, thus simplifying a picture. There are a number of 
methods for simplifying by proximity 


Close-Edge Relation 

In this example, visual units have been moved closer and closer together, until 
they come so close that they form a visual whole. Visual grouping by close- 
edge relation can occur just as easily for a large number of dissimilar shapes. 


Combining 

Individual units cannot be more closely associated than when combined. There 
are several ways of doing this. The most obvious way is to place smaller units 
within a greater whole. Because the elements of this image have been 
combined, the resulting image is unified. 


Touching 

A variation of combining by proximity is touching. Dissimilar shapes, when 
touched together, form a visual whole. Architecture, because of its 
constructive nature, often utilizes this principle of touching to achieve 
visual unity. 
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Overlapping 

Shapes can overlap as another variation of combining. The strength of this 
attachment can be controlled by certain variables. For instance, the closer 
the shapes are in value or color, the more visually welded they appear. 
Transparent and three-dimensional objects can be overlapped to form a 
visual unit. 


3.3 Pattern 


Patterns are composed of multiple repetitive units, and in this respect are 
similar to textures. The primary difference between patterns and textures is 
scale. 
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Patterns can be created by similar or distinct repetitive units. When it is 
necessary to present a number of visually different units, pattern can be used 
to unify a picture. Primitive cultures often used pattern to form visual unity in 
their arts, crafts, and designs for everyday objects such as clothing and 
pottery. Today, fashion designers utilize pattern as a method for providing the 
varied shapes of clothing with a visual unity and harmony, though that may be 
far from the case with this streetwise concept from designer Todd Oldham. 


3.4 Closure 


A common method of visual grouping is based on the human ability to 
complete partial images. This perceptual phenomenon is called closure. 
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3.5 Alignment 


Alignment occurs when two or more images are perceived as sharing a 
common line. An obvious example of alignment is the text on this page. Lines 
of text are unified, in part, through their alignment. Alignments can be 
combined to form modular structures of grid systems. Grid systems have been 
used to organize, unify, and structure art since ancient times. 

Grids are used by applied and fine artists for both representational and 
abstract arts. Since there are an infinite number of ways to divide a space, 
there are an infinite number of grid systems. One interesting modular system, 
designed to provide unity and harmony to architecture as well as two- 
dimensional images, is "Le Modular” which was created and patented in 1946 
by the famed architect/ designer Le Corbusier. 

Le Corbusier's Modular is based on the human figure and the golden 
mean, and yields a nearly infinite variety of grid systems. 
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Graphic designers frequently utilize grid systems to organize information and 
provide cohesiveness and continuity to books, magazines, and other forms of 
graphic communication. 

A common grid for magazine and collateral publications is the twelve-unit 
grid. The twelve-unit grid can be divided into two, three, four, or six columns, 
and provides designers with a variety of options for customizing their own 
grids it's modular units. 


Though universal grid systems can be useful, it is most common for designers 
to develop grids specific to the visual design problem at hand. 


3.6 Similarity 


Individual units have a tendency to group visually when they share common 
characteristics. This method of visual simplification is called similarity. 
Similarity can be achieved in a number of ways—size, shape, color, value, 
pattern, direction, etc. 
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4.1 


Composition 


Composition is a method for structuring that is used to organize the 
components of a whole image. Composition occurs in both two-dimensional 
and three-dimensional imagery. In either case, composition strongly affects 
the overall communication of a design, and can evoke a variety of emotions. 
Compositions can be symmetrical or asymmetrical. A single composition can 
have both symmetrical and asymmetrical qualities. 

Composition is largely affected by the way we see our world. We see 
pictures as extensions of our natural world. The same forces that affect us in 
nature affect us when viewing pictures. 


Exploring Space 


Gravity is the strongest physical force that we're aware of and is a force that 
we are Subject to at all times. Smooth, flat, horizontal shapes give us a sense 
of calm. We are stable when horizontal because we can't fall down. Vertical 
shapes are more exciting and more active. They defy gravity and imply energy. 
Plants require energy to grow, and buildings require energy to construct. 
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When we add a horizontal to a vertical, stability reigns again, as in a Greek 
temple. Diagonal shapes are dynamic because they imply motion or tension. 
On a diagonal plane, the eye moves up or down. The flying buttress of a 
cathedral ceiling is under a great deal of tension. 


A triangle resting on an imaginary horizontal line feels stable, balanced and 
inert. When tilted on a diagonal, it comes alive as if floating in space and 
moving free. 
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Most pictures are rectangular. The rectangular frame forms a separate world 
within itself. The center of the picture frame is the focal point of our attention 
creating a sort of radial force. The edges enclose our attention and force it 
towards the center. 
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Placing an image directly in the center of a composition can yield a 
meditative, reverential calm. 
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When we use composition to force the attention away from the center, the 
picture becomes more dynamic. A sense of movement is created. If you want 


people to explore your composition, it's best to keep the emphasis away from 
the center. 
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As images "bleed" off the edges of a composition, a space beyond the 
immediate frame is implied. The composition appears flatter when the shape 


doesn't bleed off the edge. 
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4.2 Symmetry and Asymmetry 


Symmetry has long been used as a creative device for composition and form. 
Symmetrical compositions can be thought of as states of equilibrium. They 
constitute opposing forces - positive and negative space - in a state of visual 
balance. Symmetrical compositions can have varying effects - stability, 
timeliness, enduring strength, or static, cool, steady, and monotonous. 
Photographers, filmmakers, and painters, working away from a horizontal 
symmetry, will often compose an image so the horizon line does not divide the 
picture into half. By placing the horizon near the top or near the bottom, 
a greater sense of drama and contrast between the landscape and sky can 
be achieved. 


An equal division of space can project a sense of grandeur and tradition, and 
combined with other elements, can evoke fun and celebration. 
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A number of visual responses can be achieved with asymmetrical 
compositions. Asymmetry can evoke mobility or action, and can be perceived 
as exciting, frenzied, or hectic. The dynamic characteristics of asymmetry can 
generate feelings of growth, change, or vitality. 
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5.1 


Contrast 


Contrast is one of the most powerful design principles. In design, as in other 
art forms, contrast creates drama: light next to dark, big next to small. glossy 
next to dull, thick next to thin, rough next to smooth. 

It is contrast that allows us to see. We notice differences. It is through the 
use of contrast that the designer becomes the composer and the maestro of 
his/ her art or craft, using contrast in subtle and not so subtle ways. When 
utilizing contrast in a design or composition, it may be useful to keep in mind 
the following adage: you can get someone's attention by dropping a bowling 
ball on their head or by tickling their feet. 

All graphic elements of a composition can be contrasted in any number of 
combinations and variations including contrast of scale, shape/ volume, 
direction, value, and surface. 


Contrast of Scale 


Contrast of scale has been used by artists for centuries. We tend to make 
comparisons of contrast in size based on a human scale. Objects that appear 
larger than us can seem overwhelming, awesome, or threatening; shapes that 
are smaller may seem fragile, precious, or intimate. Because of these inherent 
qualities, designers can use contrast of scale to provoke any number of 
responses. Orson Wells utilized contrast of scale to great effect in his classic 
film Citizen Kane. By placing the camera at a low angle and looking up at the 
foreboding Kane, viewers are given the impression of a powerful man to be 
feared. 
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5.2 Contrast of Shape/ Volume 


Contrast of shape/ volume can be achieved by comparing the visual 
characteristics of any one shape or volume to another—circle to square, cube 
to sphere, triangle to cube, etc. As with any other visual tool, it can be isolated 
or combined with other contrasts of visual methods to varying effects. 


5.3 Contrast of Direction 


Contrast of direction can be used to suggest variety of effects including visual 
opposition, visual tension, or visual activity. 
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5.4 Contrast of Value 


Value is the tonal quality, light or dark, of a color. Black to white is the 
maximum contrast, and there are an infinite number of contrasts in between. 
A good example of contrast in value are the images of photographer Ansel 
Adams. Adams created photo techniques that enrich his prints with a full 
range of tonal qualities, capturing and shaping textures, detail, light, and 
shadow with a great clarity and detail. 

Contrast of value can produce some interesting optical effects. In this 
example, the value in each of the squares appears different, though they are 
exactly the same. 
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Another visual phenomenon occurs when a number of grey rectangles are set 
side by side to form a grey scale. Though each value is constant and flat, they 
appear varied and shaded. 


Contrast of value defines shapes, forms, and spaces. This play of light can 
breathe life into a composition, enhancing it with emotions that are many and 
varied. Soft contrast in an image can evoke an atmospheric quality of calm or 
solitude, while harsh contrast may stimulate feelings of freshness or alertness. 


5.4 Contrast of Surface 


All objects have surface qualities. These are often referred to as texture. 
As texture appeals to our sense of touch, tactile qualities can be transferred 
to the images we create. Images can be seen as smooth, rough, soft, hard, 
etc. Because certain tactile sensations are associated with certain emotions, 
these feelings can be transferred to the images we make. For example, 
smooth, polished surfaces may appear coolly intellectual, mechanical, 
unapproachable, or austere. In contrast, surfaces of woven textures can 
appear emotionally warm, human, or accessible. 

The softness of hand calligraphy contrasts with the immediacy of 
hand-cut forms to give this example a humanness and child-like innocence. 
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Epilogue 
Design is an art and craft best learned through practice, trial, and error. While 
the principles and guidelines developed by artists and designers through the 
centuries can help us in communicating and expressing our ideas, concepts, 
and emotions, they should be seen as a means to an end, not as absolute 
solutions in and of themselves. 
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Introduction 


1.1. Color overview 


Color is big, very big. Sitting down to write some notes that cover the topic generally and 
address some aspects in detail is daunting. Part of this is due to the fact that there is still so much 
unknown about color, color perception, color theory and color appreciation. The lines that 
separate the physics of color from the psychology of color perception is hazy at best. A thorough 
investigation would probably begin with the physics and chemistry of color and move through to 
the biology and neurology of vision and phenomenology of color perception leading up to the 
aesthetic principles of color usage in art and design. Of course this leaves out the very interesting 
history of our attempts to understand the nature of color and how it might be used. This vein of 
inquiry would surely touch on people like Aristotle, Newton, Goethe and Munsell as well as so 
many artists such as Da Vinci, Seurat, Kandinsky and Itten. Along a rather different course of 
study lies the cultural, spiritual and traditional ideas and uses of color. There”s an enormous 
amount of material that covers the mystical and metaphysical aspects of color all the way from 
alchemy to auras. A more practical discussion of color would entail a detailed analysis of color 
reproduction and printing techniques, bit-depth versus spatial resolution, dithering and sampling 
strategies and all the other computer graphics related subjects such as spectral reflection curves and 
radiosity effects at render time. A more fine arts oriented look at color would cover color mixing, 
pigments, vehicles and such, as well as, color application techniques of glazing, washing, 


scrubbing and spraying. The list goes on and on; color is big. 
1.2. Goal of this presentation 


The focus of this presentation is to examine how color relationships function in image design. 
The artistic use of color composition encompasses a broad range of applications from designing 
exciting web pages to presenting information visually in a clear way. A little research will reveal 
that there is not much agreement on most aspects of color. For example, not all systems agree 
that there are three basic primaries of red, yellow and blue (Munsell, Ostwald). To further 
complicate the matter, there is quite a bit of inaccurate information on color theory and history in 
print. I endeavor to present what seems to me to be the most commonly agreed upon systems, 
covering what you would expect to find in art schools today, while making some quick notes for 
interesting dissenters. In light of the seemingly unavoidable subjective nature of the topic, I will 
offer my own thoughts and ideas where appropriate. As a working artist and designer I hope to 
convey some of the thinking that informs my process and demystifies the art of achieving effective 


color harmonies. 


This presentation will delve into the issues that surround color composition. What are the 


general color strategies that designers use. When to use these strategies and how? We will 
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explore color concepts that generally result in balanced harmonious compositions. How can this 
composition be made more beautiful? We will examine color relationships that are useful in 
developing graphical presentations that convey information. How does color function to support, 
extend or contradict a more semantic reading of it’s context? I will also present some techniques 
and methods that I’ve used in the past, and continue to use, to balance colors, achieve a specific 
look, and to otherwise evaluate and tweak color compositions of various types. We’ll talk about 


beauty and poetry as well as Photoshop tricks. 
What’s left out of this presentation 


Certainly more information is left out of this presentation than what’s included. In an attempt 
to cover material not often covered at Siggraph, the more typical computer graphics aspects of 
working with colors has been excluded. There are many good sources for up to date information 
on color palette issues, browser-safe coloring, image compression, dithering techniques, and all 
the issues surrounding color reproduction. Likewise Colorimetry and the more scientific aspects 
of color measuring and analyzing is not covered. Other interesting topics left alone for now 
include; color therapy, new age metaphysical conceptions of color, personal interpretations of the 


meaning of colors and neither deep nor broad survey of the symbology of color. 
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2.2. 


Contemporary theory and basic terminology 


Color theory is a lot like music theory. Given a “natural” complex continuum of 
relationships, can we draw the lines, make the links and assemble some axioms that reveal a 
system that is comprehensible and yet remains faithful to the underlying phenomenon. Like 
music theory, a dominant system has evolved that has proven useful although it is not entirely 
accepted by all. Color theory is also like music theory in that, understanding this man-made 
construct might help you to become a better musician faster, but knowledge of it will not make 
you a musician. Color theory tends to be even less agreed upon than music theory and lies more 


firmly in the subjective and non-rational, despite some heroic efforts. 
Additive and subtractive primaries 


Our general topic here is concerned with the perceptual effects of color combination and not the 
techniques and methods of color production or reproduction. Our topic therefore is best situated in 
the realm of the painter and the designer. For this reason it’s most useful to stick with the 
traditions of subtractive color theory. This is the color theory of pigments and reflected light. 
This subset of color theory tend to be the default system to use when looking for a standard 


terminology to describe the design of perceptual color effects. 
Anatomy of a color (Hue, saturation and value) 


The design and fashion industry will typically use designer color names such as “sea-foam 
green” and thousands like it. There are common color names like “salmon” or “sky blue”. 
Artists will typically talk about color in terms of pigments, such as “alizarin crimson”, “cobalt 
blue”, or “cadmium red”. A less conversational but more accurate and general terminology can be 


employed by using “hue”, “saturation” and “value”. Photoshop or other HSV base paint 


programs are great learning tools to familiarize yourself with these terms. 


Hue - this is sometimes synonymous with color but refers more specifically to the general spectral 
wavelength characteristic of the color without regard to the saturation or value. For example, a 
brick red, a lipstick red, and a baby soft pink are all in the same family of red hues. When we talk 


about red, blue, purple or yellow-green we’re referring to the color’s hue. 


Saturation - (sometimes called chroma) I think of saturation as the amount of hue present. A 
color with no saturation is a gray, lying somewhere between black and white depending on it’s 


value. 
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Value - (sometimes called lightness or brightness) is based on the degree of darkness and lightness 
of a color. A color with low value is dark and a color of high value is light. The gray scale has 


no hue or saturation and is therefore representative of only value. 


Whiteness - This is excluded from the standard HSV system but is included in some advanced 
paint systems such as Image Composer. when painting on white paper an artist can “lighten” a 
color by either thinning it so that some white paper shows through or they can add white. Each 
method yields a lighter color but they are very different. An example from Charles Le Clair; 
Imagine a shot of coffee in a glass cup, if you add water the color will lighten. Now imagine if 


you added cream instead of water, you’ve increased it’s whiteness. 


Intensity - This term is to mean a lot of different things, so be careful. If you numerically scale 
down the RGB values of a color you will reduce it’s intensity. This is different than reducing a 
colors value but it’s difficult for most people to distinguish by eye. The term “intensity” is also 
used more scientifically in television broadcast to indicate the value of a color for a black and 
white presentation. Note that this will produce a different result than if you reduce the saturation 


of an entire image to zero. 


Luminosity - Luminosity is the amount of radiant energy reflected from patches of different hues at 
full saturation. Yellow is the most luminous with blue-purple the least luminous. Variations in 
luminosity is the primary factor for determining a balance of “contrast of extent”, which means 
unequally sized areas of different colors can balance harmonically. So for example, less yellow area 
is needed to balance an equal saturation of purple. (I’m not certain, but I think this is the same as 
luminance as in the YIQ system of color television which is used for backward compatibility with 
black and white TVs) 


hue color wheel 


The most common color wheel terminology for art and design is the twelve hue color wheel. 
Red, yellow and blue are the primary colors sitting equidistant around the circle. Half way 
between each primary pair are the secondary colors of orange, green and purple. The six colors 
that sit between each adjacent primary and secondary is called a tertiary color. These are 
conventionally referred to with a hyphenated term of the form <primary-secondary>, such as “red- 


” ig ” 
orange”, “yellow-orange” etc. 


My work with color has given me an internal concept of this color wheel that includes certain 
refinements. For example, of the primaries, red is the most dominant with red and blue being the 
most dominant pairing (hot-cool) and yellow acting somewhat like a secondary. Of the 


secondaries, green is dominant with green and purple being the dominant pairing and Orange 
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acting somewhat like a tertiary. 
Complement pairs and mixing vs. visual primaries 


Complementary colors are the hues that lie directly opposite each other on the color wheel, 
thus pairing primaries and secondaries. This is one of the most fundamental concepts of color 
theory and composition. When mixing colors, adding a portion of a color’s compliment will 
reduce the saturation moving the color towards gray. This will also usually reduce the value 
some as well. (As a painter, this is so ingrained in me that when I reach for a pigment, my hand 
almost automatically reaches for it’s compliment.) For not only is a color’s compliment useful 
for toning down a color but the juxtaposition of a color and it’s compliment produces the greatest 


contrast of hue. 


There has been some research and important literature about the potential difference between 
mixing compliments vs. “visual” compliments. Herring and Ostwald (see section on history) 
have presented an alternate color wheel based on “visual” primaries of red, yellow, green and blue. 
This work reflects research based on visually mixing colors that are juxtaposed on a disk which is 
rotated at high speeds until a single color is revealed. This contradicts the findings based on 
“simultaneous contrast” and “sequential contrast”. Simultaneous contrast is the effect of how a 
hue will visually push neighboring hues towards its mixing or subtractive compliment. For 
example, a neutral gray will appear bluish when surrounded by orange. Sequential contrast is the 
effect of colored afterimages. If you look at an orange figure for a while then look at a white card 
you will see the same figure but colored in its mixing compliment. For convenience and 
tradition, we will use the “mixing” or “subtractive” color wheel. Other systems, such as that of 


Ostwald can be mapped onto this wheel when useful. 
Warm and cool hues 


Generally the hues towards blue, or blue-green, are considered cool with the hues toward red- 
orange considered warm, although the actual edges of these are often disputed. For the most part, 
green, blue and purple are cool while red, orange and yellow are warm. Artists will refer to this as 
“color temperature”. (I think there may be different meaning for “color temperature” when used in 
the context of colorimetry?) Colors with high saturation and medium value are sometimes 
considered cool, although I’m not sure I agree with this. Conversely, colors with a medium 
saturation are often considered warmer. consequently you might hear references to things such as a 
warm blue or a cool yellow. This could also be generated through color modulation (described 
more fully later). Imagine dispersing a near white bluish tone throughout a light yellow field. A 


good way to get a handle on the difference between warm and cool colors is to go to your local art 
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supply and ask to see some warm and cool gray pastels. Ask if you can try them on paper (you 
usually can). You’ll notice that the cool grays are a steely blue and the warm grays are just 
slightly brownish (very dull orange). Note that both warm and cool grays are not usually used 
within the context of a single image. I’ve been told that there are some languages that don’t have 
words for the various hues but that they do have words for warm vs. cool colors, as well as dark 
vs. light. Just to add to the confusion, designers will often refer to a color as being “hot” if it’s 
saturation is high. Context is the only way to tell if the term “hot” is in reference to the hue or 
the saturation. If someone says, “this color is a bit too hot”, that usually means to knock down 
the saturation. Typically shadows contain cool tones while highlights are modeled with warm 


tones. 


Earth tones 


The term “earth tones” is a direct reference to the earth based pigments of ochre, sienna, and 
umber. Earth tones are usually only the warm, desaturated colors ranging from red to orange to 
yellow. Occasionally, very desaturated cooler hues are juxtaposed with the warmer earth tones and 
in this context may be referred to as earth tones as well, particularly red-purple and yellow-green. 


Earth tones may vary in value from very dark to near white. 


Historical perspective on color 


Any artist should study the historic use of color as prerequisite to understanding where we 
stand today. Historical color before Aristotle can be studied primarily through the symbolic, 
spiritual and cultural uses of color. Consider the colored robes of the Druids, the colors of 
Sephiroth, or the Hindu gods. All cultures, East and West seemed to have very specific ideas 
about what colors signified and which to use when. This is fascinating reading as it taps the 
intuitive heart and spirit of human nature. Unfortunately this falls outside the scope of this 


presentation but further reading is recommended; check the list at the end of these notes. 


In the West, as thinkers grappled with the desire for scientific objectivity and given color’s 
stubborn subjectivity, a lively cross-millennium discussion has been raging, and it still is. We’ll 
look at some of the key points in this evolving concept of color systems to be used as guides for 


composition. 
3.1. Aristotle to Descartes 


Aristotle, a otherwise keen observer of nature, started us off in the wrong direction. Aristotle 
authored a treatise, De Coloribus, in which he put forth the idea that all colors are derived from 
mixtures of black and white. Aristotle was thinking like an alchemist and deduced his reasoning 
from observing the elements. “the color black occurs when air and water are thoroughly burnt by 
fire.” He goes on to produce all other hues as mixtures of these primaries (black and white). “The 
different shades of crimson and violet depend upon differences in the strength of their constituents, 
whilst blending is exemplified by mixture of white with black which gives crimson. For 
observation teaches us that black mixed with sunlight or firelight always turns crimson, and that 
black objects heated in the fire all change to a crimson color, as smoky tongues of flame, or 
charcoal when subjected to intense heat are seen to have a crimson color. But a vivid bright 
violet is obtained from a blend of feeble sunlight with a thin dusky white.” Aristotle described the 
origins of many colors but never even mentioned the color blue. Aristotle also related colors to 


music, a theme that was to be repeated throughout the centuries. 


Other thinkers, such as Pliny, continued to repeat Aristotle’s’ notion of black and white as 
primaries and scholars were reluctant to contradict them. Apparently, it was not until the 
Renaissance, and the great Leonardo Da Vinci that a really fresh approach to color was articulated. 
Da Vinci ordered colors as; white first, yellow second, green third, blue fourth, red fifth, and black 
sixth. Leonardo also observed several effects of color that were later taken as the cornerstone of 


color composition by Josef Albers. From his Treatise on Painting, “Of different bodies equal in 
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whiteness, and in distance from the eye, that which is surrounded by the greatest darkness will 
appear the whitest; and on the contrary, that shadow will appear the darkest that has which has the 
brightest white around it.” Also, “Of different colors equally perfect, that will appear most 
excellent which is seen near its direct contrary: a pale color against red; a black upon white...blue 
near yellow; green near red: because each color is more distinctly seen, when opposed to its 
contrary than to any other similar to it.” This was brilliant, but it was really Descartes who ended 
the tyranny of Aristotelian thinking of color by changing the conceptions of what color actually 
was. He proposed that light was more like sound, carried by the “ether” with varying qualities 
that would render different hues. Red results from rapidly rotating particles of ether and blue 
resulted from slowly rotating particles. This set the stage for the biggest breakthrough in color 


theorizing. 
Newton, and the enlightenment 


Philosophy gives way to science in the 17th century as Sir Isaac Newton, working on 
perfecting telescope lenses, refracts white light into the rainbow. It’s interesting to note that he 
saw seven colors; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. (Newton was a mystic after 
all) First published in 1706 Newton did an extraordinary thing by bending the linear spectrum of 
colors into a circle, closing the gap between violet and red. This must not have been obvious at 
the time. This began the quest for the most appropriate or useful color wheel. Other systems 
were developed, primarily by physicists, with competing primaries and various delineations 
discretizing the smooth continuum of color. In 1730 the German engraver, J.C. Le Blon 
discovered the three “subtractive” or “pigment mixing” primaries of red, yellow and blue. 
(apparently so did Gautier in Paris, independently) Moses Harris of England produced a color 
wheel with red, yellow and blue primaries in 1766. This color chart was adopted by many, 
including Goethe, and Chevreul. M. E. Chevreul also established a color wheel based on the 
primaries of red, yellow and blue and developed an elaborate system of color harmony and balance 
base on it. His work influenced the impressionist painters and became the standard color theory 


doctrine taught in many art schools even today. 


Near the end of the 18th century scientists realized that colored light behaved differently than 
reflected light. The additive primaries of red, green and blue were described by a Professor Wunch 
of Germany as well as Hermann von Helmoholtz and James Clerk Maxwell. (Maxwell observed 
visual color mixing by rotating colors on a disk) The additive color wheel was established as red, 
green and blue (or blue-purple) as primaries and Cyan, Magenta and yellow as secondaries and all 


colors leading to white. 


The notion that there might be a different set of “visual” primaries was pioneered by the 
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psychologist Ewald Herring. Herring utilized the phenomenon that certain color combinations 
when combined visually as in pointillism or rotated quickly on a disk would produce a neutral 
gray. Interestingly enough the color pairs that produce gray are not the same as the 
complimentary pigments used for color mixing. These visual or optical primaries are red, yellow, 
green and blue, for none of these colors can be achieved through optical mixing with a rotating 


disk. (Leonardo’s primary hues!) 


Modern theories 


The twentieth century has not been a boring time for color theory, or anything else for that 
matter. Near the turn of the century Albert H. Munsell devised a color space based on color 
perception. Using spinning disks and subjective color analysis Munsell devised a system based 
on five key hues of red, yellow, green, blue and purple. These were arranged around the center of a 
sphere. The axis of the sphere had white at the top and black at the bottom with tonal colors in 
between. The distance of a color from the central axis reflected its “chroma” or saturation. As 


this value was open ended the form evolved beyond the shape of a sphere. 


Building on the success of Munsell, the chemist Wilhelm Ostwald devised a more ideal color 
space based on Herring’s primaries of red, yellow, green and blue. The space is a double cone 
with a central axis of grays with white at the top and black at the bottom and a ring of pure hue at 
the central circumference. A cross-section defined by the triangle formed between white, black and 
any pure hue (fully saturated) is enough to accurately and simply define any hue family. This 
system of colors being combinations of pure hues with black and white, and the primary hues 
being red, yellow, green and blue is essentially what Leonardo Da Vinci had proposed centuries 


ago! 


A great artist and colorist of the middle of this century, Josef Albers greatly extended our 
knowledge of color composition. Albers’ main contribution is his exhaustive, thorough study of 
how colors interact with one another. His findings are best explained in his book entitled, 
“Interaction of Color”, based on his method of teaching color theory. Although the general 
concepts behind the phenomena that he explores were generally known, his explorations flush out 
the subtleties of color interaction. This book is indispensable for any serious color composer. 
Two major principles can be drawn from this work, both based on the phenomenon of 
simultaneous color contrast. As anyone who’s adept at matting and framing artwork knows, an 
image will look brighter with a dark border and darker with a light border. Similarly, a neutral 
tone surrounded by a strong hue will have its hue shifted toward the outer color’s compliment. In 
general, colors tend to push neighboring colors towards its opposite in hue saturation and value. 


Building from these principles Albers went on to explore resonance, harmonies, color proportions, 


light, and spatial qualities inherent in color combinations. Albers’ most notable series is his 
“Homage to the Square”, numbering more than two thousand. In this series he fixed the form to 


be two or three nested squares to isolate color as the active element in each piece. 


Many artists in the course of this century expounded on the use of color in art. Many focused 
on more idiosyncratic evaluations and spiritual aspects of color, such as Barnett Newman and 
Wassily Kandinsky (I highly recommend reading Kandinsky’s thoughts on color). Perhaps more 
widely influential, Johannes Itten was an artist, designer and spiritualist at heart but sought a more 
objective approach to color. In the widely read book, “The Art of Color” (1961), Itten 
reintroduces the twelve hue color wheel introduced by Moses Harris and supported by Goethe and 
Chevreul. He dismissed the notion of visual primaries endorsed by Herring and Ostwald as 
inappropriate for painters; “The color artist must work with pigments, and therefore his color 
classification must be constructed in terms of the mixing of pigments. That is to say, 
diametrically opposed colors must be complementary, mixing to yield gray. thus in my color 
circle, the blue stands opposite to an orange; upon mixing, these colors give gray. In Ostwald’s 
color circle, the blue stands opposite to a yellow, the pigmentary mixture yielding green. This 
fundamental difference in construction means that Ostwald’s color circle is not serviceable to 
painting and the applied arts.” Itten also rejects the visual primaries on the more substantial basis 
of simultaneous contrast and successive contrast. Simultaneous contrast being the case where a 
color tends to push neighboring colors toward it’s own (subtractive) compliment. Successive 
contrast being the case where a color will produce an afterimage of the (subtractive) compliment. 
Itten expands on the generally agreed upon axiom that color balance and harmony, though 
ultimately subjective, is predicated on the neutralization or symmetry of color forces in an image. 
Reasoning that simultaneous and successive contrast is an attempt of the eye to restore a color 
perception to an equilibrium of neutral gray. This was similarly expressed by others such as 
Herring and Goethe. Perhaps incorrectly, Itten’s summation or something very similar was 
widely taught in the U.S. and Europe during the second half of this century. (This is the color 
theory that I was schooled in, and although I now prefer the Ostwald color wheel, I find both 


systems to be useful) 
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Color strategies 


A constant habit of mine that I would recommend you adopt at least for some time while 
studying color is to analyze color strategies wherever you may find them, in nature, clothes, 
advertisements, or on an old wall. After appreciating the general feeling and instinctual, pre- 
linguistic aspects of an image ask yourself, “what is the dominant color theme here?” “What 
compliments are in play?” “What could be done to improve the color composition?” “Is this a 


standard theme?” 
Standard color themes 


Monochromatic - consisting primarily of one hue such as the warm browns of a sepia tone 


Analogous - an image with a dominant hue but that varies a bit more than a monochrome image. 
The hues are linked sequentially around the color wheel without significant gaps, for example 
blue-green, blue, blue-purple, purple and red-purple. This image would have a “bluish-purple” 
tonality. 


Dominant Tonality - an image with a clear dominant hue but including other less significant 
colors around the color wheel. Most of Picasso”s paintings from the “Blue” and “Rose” periods 
fall into this category. A typical Blue period piece has large areas of carefully chosen analogous 
blues, maybe ranging into a green oxide or dark purple but blue is clearly the dominant tonality. 
A typical strategy employed by Picasso here would be to include colors such as, a dull salmon, a 
weak sap green, or pale flesh tone. Often the saturation level peaks at or near the dominant tone 


and decreases as the colors move away from that hue. 


Complimentary Colors - perhaps one of the most common color strategies is to juxtapose two 


colors with hues that sit opposite one another on the color wheel. 


Triads - three colors with hues equally spaced around the color wheel. This is most common 
with the three subtractive primaries of red, yellow and blue or with the three secondaries, green, 


orange and purple. 


High key - a color composition where most colors are pushed to the top of the value range. All 


colors are nearly white. 


Low key - a color strategy where most of the colors are pushed to the bottom of the value range, 


resulting in a very dark painting. 
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Vivid - this color strategy pushes color to the top of the saturation scale and sometimes over the 
top with fluorescent, metallic or reflective colors. Black is usually also used and often white as 


these colors can be used to accentuate the apparent saturation. Think Wired magazine. 
Desaturated - any strategy where most colors are low in saturation. 


Pastel - this most commonly refers to a specific set of colors that are somewhat desaturated, 


though not brown, and fairly high in value and do not typically include tertiary colors. 


Neutral tones - a common color scheme that involves the use of desaturated earth tones plus gray. 
The grays are either warm or cool but usually not be both. The tones are most often of fairly high 
value, like beige. This is perhaps the safest most innocuous color combination. It’s often 
employed in situations where care must be taken not to offend anyone. Therefore it’s common as 
an interior palette for hotels and apartments. This color combination by itself is boring, but it can 
also work as a flexible base, providing context for a more interesting or daring accent color, or 


color combinations. 


Earth tones - a particular variation of an analogous color scheme. A palette of all earth tones 
should readily harmonize. This also functions similarly to a neutral palette, but may include 


brighter, more saturated colors. This distinction is subtle and may not be that important. 
Color composition 


Perhaps the most important point about color in design is that a color almost never exists in 
isolation and that colors interact and form a system of relationships that is totally dependent on 
context. It is an amateur’s mistake to refine a color in isolation and then insert that color into a 
design. It is a common painting practice to cover a painting with the general colors first (blocking 
in) and then the process of refining and tuning the colors can commence with the colors behaving 
in context. It is with this in mind that the following topics will treat how colors behave in 


combination, for this is where color usage really becomes an art. 


Tonality 


An image made with an overall coloration that does not visually sum to a neutral gray will 
have a general color tone. For example, an image with mostly blue, purple and red, with maybe 
some orange and green will be deficient of yellow for equilibrium and will have a purpleish tone. 
Colors also have a tone. Tone describes the color in terms of hue, saturation and value but also 
suggests a more complete picture of the color in terms of how it’s presented. Tone suggest more 


about the totality of a color, including the effects of its context. 


4.2.1.1. modulation 


Color modulation is used to create an essentially flat color with an apparent depth. A color 
without modulation is presented evenly and with a flat consistent tone. This flat coloring looks 
like plastic or a cartoon and is useful in situations that call for such a note. Modulated colors on 
the other hand are like a vibrato note in music, achieving the desired tone as an averaging and 
gaining tonal depth in the process. To modulate a color is to juxtapose throughout the color (not 
necessarily evenly) variations of the base color. How much these variations depart from the base 
tone is the degree to which the color has been modulated. The variations are sometimes limited 
to just the saturation and value aspects of the base tone but more likely involves some hue 


manipulation. 


4.2.1.2. use of black and white 
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Black next to a color will effectively brighten the color while white will darken 1t. The use of 
black or white between colors will reduce the color interaction like control rods in a nuclear 
reactor. This has the effect of focusing the color in on itself, allowing a color to be more 
individualistic. This can also allow more challenging combinations to harmonize that might 


otherwise not. 


Contrast 


A fundamental part of all color composition is the management of contrast. This is where it 
all happens. Without contrast there is neither art nor information. How much contrast for these 
elements? How does this contrast compare to the other contrasts in this image? What types of 
contrast are in play here? The most obvious contrasts are of hue, saturation or value. It’s typical 
and somewhat simpler, to reduce the equation by joining saturation and value together yielding a 
two-dimensional field of basic contrasts, hue and saturation+value. As Itten discusses there are 
other contrasts that can be employed, which flush out more subtlety in a design such as warm and 
cool contrast and contrast of “extent”, as well as “simultaneous contrast”. Extent is the total 
color area in comparison with the other parts of the composition. It seems that various colors 
require different relative sizes to form a harmonious balance. Most color composing and balancing 
is essentially the pushing and pulling of color contrasts and their mutual influences. Keep in 


mind that high contrast attracts attention and tends to move forward in space. 
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Balance and harmony 


Probably the most common objective in color composition is to achieve a balanced and 
harmonious color scheme. There are some general principles that can help a designer achieve this 
goal, although the result is ultimately a subjective judgment. Successful color design requires the 
confluence of a design idea which bridges the graphical composition and the color composition. 


The one informs the other and is difficult to analyze one irrespective of the other. 


There are two related aspects of pleasing color design, color balance and color harmony, one 
leans more on the graphical composition and the other more on the total color resonance. Divide 
the work in half and evaluate the balance of the visual weight of each resulting part. Visual weight 
is created by a colors quality and total area. The quality of color is weighted by it’s contrast with 
the overall color tonality. A moody dark blue image with a patch of bright orange on one side 
would be weighted on that side. Likewise, with a high-key atmospheric background, a big black 
patch on one side would weight that down. So, how much of one color can balance another? 
Generally, the greater the contrast, the greater the visual weight. This is true for contrast of hue, 
saturation or value. There is also the notion of complementary color balance where the total sum 
of all the colors resonates an even gray. This is color harmony. Different hues require different 
relative area sizes to balance. This is not totally agreed upon but generally there seems to be 
some sense to the system set up by Goethe and endorsed by Itten, if it’s only taken as an 
approximation. This system would require more purple to balance less yellow for a maximum 
contrast in extent. Next would be orange and blue with more blue required, and red and green are 
equals. This suggests that luminous colors are visually more weighty than less luminous colors. 
In general, most harmonies are achieved by constraining the most aggressive colors in a 
composition to the smallest area and allowing the passive colors to assume more area to balance 


that force. 


Dyads 


The contrast of two hues as a dominant theme in a picture is a solid color strategy often 
employed by designers and artists. The most harmonious plan for a dyadic (two hue) image is to 
juxtapose two complimentary colors. Compliments are the colors that enhance the vibrancy of 
each other, and create an active visual field, but if presented with proportionate areas, will achieve 


an overall equilibrium of color. Issues to keep in mind when composing with dyads: 
Compliments of primary and secondary hues are more vibrant and crisp than those of tertiary hues. 


Complimentary hues with contrasting saturation or values will not be as sharp a compliment as 
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when the hue is the only variable. Further, as the saturation of the complimentary hues is 
increased any inaccuracy of the hue contrast becomes more apparent and may lead to disharmony if 
not corrected. Conversely, reducing the saturation allows a wider range of near complimentary 


hues to work well together at the expense of a crisp contrast. 


Contrast in luminosity changes the nature of complimentary pairs in that red and green are similar 
in luminance and therefore balance more evenly than purple-yellow or blue-orange (or blue-yellow 
with visual primaries). With colors of uneven luminosity balance is achieved by having a smaller 
relative area of the more luminous color. Therefore a smaller amount of yellow will balance a 


larger area of purple or blue. 


There are two types of complimentary hues as discussed elsewhere in these notes; standard 
primaries (Harris) and visual primaries (Herring, Ostwald). (I think both can be useful and each 


produces a different type of balance, I typically will only use one system per image though.) 


Any two color combinations, which are part of a stable three color triad, such as red and blue or 
green and purple will usually produce an interesting (and often pleasing) but unstable color 
experience focused around the compliment of the missing triad. The strength of contrast is 


reduced as the hues are moved away from the primaries to the secondaries and to the tertiaries. 


Some interesting pairs include red-purple with yellow-green, which can be nearly identical in 
luminosity and temperature while maintaining maximum hue contrast, although tempered by 
being tertiaries. Another interesting pair is red-orange with blue-green which combine hue 


opposition with maximum temperature contrast, again tempered some by being tertiaries. 


triads 


Triads, or three color combinations offer even more complex variations over the dyadic 


schemes. 


Equal triangles are usually the most stable triads, with the most fundamental color combination 
widely regarded to be the mixing primaries of red, yellow and blue. No other triplet will have 
this maximum vibrancy and crisp contrast. Next would be the secondary triads of orange, green 
and purple, and then all the other tertiary colors as an this equilateral triangle is rotated around the 


color wheel. 


Other harmonious triads include “split compliments”. This is when a complimentary pair of hues 
is established with the two adjacent tertiaries substituted for the original compliment. For 


example, red will balance nicely with blue-green and yellow-green, the colors on either side of its 
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compliment. This isosceles triangle can also be rotated around the color wheel with varying 
degrees of success. The balancing effect is strongest when a primary is at the apex, then with a 
secondary. A tertiary at the apex 1s pretty weak, as this will posit a primary and a secondary as a 
heavy balancing pair. This can be worked out however with contrast of extent, ( having the 
tertiary much larger in area), or desaturating the primary and secondary until unity is achieved. 


(Sometimes the term “split compliments” is used to describe a spatially split complimentary 


pair) 


Analogous triangle is the color scheme set up by any color with its two adjacent colors on the 
wheel. The same guidelines apply with regard to primary, secondary and tertiary central hues as 


with the apex colors of split compliments. 


Other triangles will produce discord or tension, with asymmetrical triangles maximizing 


instability. This can be made more harmonious by desaturating the colors. 


Tetrads 


Any symmetric quadrilateral relationship of the color wheel can produce a full color 
equilibrium. Double split complements are the most harmonious, following the same guidelines 
with regard to primary, secondary and tertiary central hues as with the apex colors of split 
compliments. Another interesting stable color relationship is to take a color triad and replace any 
of the colors with its two adjacent hues. Again this varies as it’s rotated around the wheel, 
similar to that mentioned above. As with triads, non symmetrical quadrilateral color relationships 


will be discordant and desaturating the colors will diminish the tension. 


Dissonance 


Frank Zappa once said that sometimes there just wasn’t a chord ugly enough to express what 
he was after. Dissonant color combinations can be used just for that type of expression, or more 
commonly to set up a dynamic and challenging composition. Dissonance can be created and 
resolved, giving an image color movement and excitement. This is somewhat like jazz musicians 
playing some weird bebop notes that gives the music an interesting edge to it. A good 
understanding of dissonance can help a designer avoid it when working on a more decorative 


design. 


A hue next to the hue three steps away on the twelve hue color wheel is usually discordant, red 


with yellow-orange, or orange with yellow-green, for example. 


Two tertiary hues on either side of a primary without the presence of the primary are usually 
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discordant, for example red-purple and red-orange. The two tertiaries on either side of a secondary 
are also sometimes discordant but not as much. This can be softened with the presence of the 


compliment to the color between the two discords, see the section on split compliments. 


Any stable triadic combination where one color is shifted away from balance by a small amount, 
near an adjacent tertiary, usually creates tension. For example, true red, true blue and yellow- 


green. 
More saturation makes discordant colors more discordant. 


Reducing value contrast usually makes discordant colors more discordant. Conversely, to ease a 


tense combination, try increasing the value contrast. 


Any RGB triplet comprised of only values either greater than 245 or less than 10 are offensive. 


(255,255,0) for example. 


Readability 


Art and poetry are steeped in ambiguity and subtlety, while communication is fostered by 
clarity. It’s sometimes difficult to balance these opposing forces in a design project that needs to 
be functional or informational but should also be aesthetic. Readability in color design is usually 
related to two primary goals. One is to have all items that must be digested, such as text, to be 
unambiguous with regard to it’s visual context, and two, is to have a clear hierarchy or gestalt of 
visual information. The first is often best achieved by enhancing the contrast between the figure 
and the ground. Use of complimentary hues and/or saturation and value contrast does the trick. 
Avoid using an analogous color for text and background unless saturation and value are in 
contrast. The second goal is often best achieved with a combination of good composition 
enhanced with a cooperating color strategy. Perhaps the most useful color strategy for this is to 
create a clear composition that suggests depth (typically shallow) where front items are first and 


most important with back elements receding in relevance or time. 


A reasonable way to assure that text will be readable over a variable background is to include 
two diverse colors in the text. For example, sharp white text over a blurry black glow will be 


readable over any background. 


Of course, to foster ambiguity for a more poetic reading of an image, color can also be 


employed to mask a clear reading. 


Depth 


4.2.10. 


Combined with composition, color is a major factor in defining pictorial space, or the illusion 
of depth. Creating a sense of depth in a web page or a painting is one of the best ways to create a 
compelling image with lots of potential for both personal expression and communication. Here 


are some general guidelines: 


Contrast moves forward. Given a blurred image and sharp image the sharp one moves forward. 
An element that is in the most contrast with the background will tend to move forward the most. 
This allows even dark elements to move forwards in a high key design. Contrast can be of hue, 


saturation, value, temperature (warm-cool) or area 


Dark colors recede. Reducing a colors value and/or saturation will generally cause the color to 


appear deeper in space. The converse is also true, that light colors will generally move forward. 


Cool colors recede. A common strategy is to have background account for roughly two-thirds the 
available area and this is typically comprised of cool tones of green, blue and/or purple. These are 
set off against a figural foreground element of warmer tones with higher values ranging from red to 


orange to yellow. 


Add atmosphere. Shifting the hue of a color towards the perceived atmospheric color (you should 
always know what the color of the air is in your design) will move the element back in space. 
The more you shift the further it moves. Color modulation works well here. A common 
landscape technique is to take a foreground tree’s green color for example, and add its compliment 
to reduce the saturation and value moving it back in space for more distant trees, but a blue (or 
maybe red-orange at sunset) is also added to include the color of the additional air between the 
viewer and the object. This “aerial perspective” or “atmospheric attenuation” works just as well 


for abstract or shallow depth images. 


Add shadows. Adding drop shadows, cast shadows and shading will go a long way to creating 
the illusion of depth. Consider which plane will receive the shadows and carefully articulate the 
plane’s presence. Shadow colors are variations of the color of the surface that receives them. 
Typically, you reduce the value and saturation and perhaps shift the hue towards the atmospheric 
color. Another way is to select a portion of the color in Photoshop and reduce its brightness and 


then shift its hue if necessary. 


Pushing an edge 


Color contrast at the boundary of two colors is often enhanced by “pushing” the contrast at the 
edge. For example, a shadow falls across a floor. Many painters will modulate the color of both 


the shadow and the floor, in addition, they will “push the edge” by making the shadow darker 


4.2.11. 


4.2.12. 


near it’s boundary and likewise lightening the floor color near the edge shared with the shadow. 
This isn’t visible in the real world but greatly enhances the crispness of the image and increases 
the apparent luminance. You can make any edge “pop” by enhancing any of the basic contrasts of 
hue, saturation and/or value. A related technique is used for shading. An amateur will often shade 
from light to dark evenly but often it’s best to push the edge of where the direct light stops and 
the shadow starts. This results in a back or fill light type of look where the shaded part is not 
quite as dark as at the edge with the highlight. The shadow color is also usually shifted in hue 
towards a cool tone while the highlight is often modulated towards a warmer tone. Try this out! 


It’s very simple and really looks great. 


Color movement 


Color relationships can, like spatial composition, create pictorial movement across and into a 
picture. The eye will typically move from foreground to background and from lower left to upper 
right. Color relationships can influence this movement or otherwise embellish it. However it is 
not just eye movement that is involved with color movement. Colors can exert a direction or 
even a variety of directed pressures that they eye will pick up without necessarily traveling along 
that path. Kandinsky talked about movement innate in each hue such that blue moved outward, 
yellow inward and red was stable. Color paths can be set up moving around the color wheel. For 
example a red foreground figural element might initiate the movement that then cycles through 
red-purple, purple, blue-purple to blue. Similar but not as noticeable effects can happen with 
saturation and value sequences. Our vision also seems to have a tendency to join like to like, and 
see them as joined or linked. Similar colors (hues in particular) separated in an image can be used 
to set up paths or sequences as the eye (or mind) relates color to color. Likewise, complimentary 


colors also can create a direction of color as the eye links these as well. 


Color families 


Color families are sets of colors, or palettes, that are commonly found together. These sets are 
often quite familiar and therefore can be used to form a particular association. For example 
consider traditional landscape colors used in an abstract painting to trigger the associations. 
Compare that with fully saturated, high value rainbow of colors in bold patterns, usually 
associated with plastic, fast-food chains and contemporary children’s toys, used to paint a 
landscape. Color families are often associated with an artist or period in art, everything from cave 
painting colors to Renaissance colors to the impressionists. For example, some other color 
families are; stain-glass, cubist, muddy, pastel, sunset, sunrise, moonlight, desert, African, 


Balinese, Sixties, Mediterranean, etc. 
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4.2.15. 


4.2.16. 


Grouping 


Color “grouping” is an advanced color strategy where colors are grouped or clustered spatially 
across an image. The colors within these groups may be internally harmonious but all the colors 
of the composition taken together may be discordant. This strategy allows an artist to play 


clusters of colors against one another in dialogue of color concepts or associations. 


Color in Black and White 


It may seem strange to talk about color in black and white renderings but it’s instructive to 
note that in the hands of a good draftsmen, an etching can reveal shades of color. A good example 
of this is with hair color. Looking at black and white drawings of figures ask yourself what color 
hair the model might have. This may be in part due to the fact that different hair color is often 
associated with it’s texture. This combined with even just a hint as to the luminosity is enough 


for the mind to fill in the color. 


Mood 


The power of color alone to evoke a mood is well known and indeed our language is full of 
color and mood relationships such as “feeling blue”, “green with envy” etc. Complex color 
relationships can create evocative, intricate and subtle mood nuances. As color and mood move 
us towards the non-verbal, subjectivity increases. Many colorists have written works where each 
of the main colors and color combinations are described qualitatively and interpretively as to effect 
of mood and temperament. There are also some great writings on the psychological effects of 
color, where colors are associated with personality types, behavior, spiritual inclinations etc. It’s 
also been documented that color actually can cause a physiological response in viewers. 
Predictably, red causes a stimulating effect while blue-green has a depressant effect. The 
relationships between color and behavior has been both studied and employed. A good example 
is the “green room” in TV studios where live guests sit to relax before going on air. There’s also 
been some interesting research in the field of color therapy as an alternative to more conventional 


medical treatment. 


Meaning 


Grappling with complex issues of meaning seems to be a hallmark of our time as we sit on the 
threshold of the information age. Any element that can be distinguished from it’s context can 
partake in the dance of meaning. A system like color where inherent in the medium is the 


relational structure of an element to it’s context is a prime candidate for signification. The 


use of color as language has been employed in many ways such as with semaphore flags. 
Although prosaic, it”s an effective artificial system linking specific colors with linguistic meaning. 
However the real power of color as language is in the already existing rich set of associations 
colors possess. On the most basic level blue will always be the color of the heavens and the sea, 
while green is indelibly linked to organic vegetation, red with blood, fruit and flowers, orange for 
fire and sunset, purple for royalty and yellow for sunshine. Like most things, whenever a color 
association is examined it is found to be linked incessantly in a web of relationships extending in 
all directions. This shifting matrix of association makes color ideal to convey poetic meaning. 
Poetic meaning is suggestive rather than illustrative. This type of meaning diverges rather than 
converges, like functional communication strives for. Color compositions informed with regard 
for the associations of colors and color combinations will provide a fuller experience for viewers 
with an eye for it. Itten, like his contemporary Kandinsky, explored the potential significations of 
color in his works and writings. Here, Itten in, “The Art of Color”, describes blue: “Blue is a 
power like that of nature in winter, when all germination and growth is hidden in darkness and 
silence. Blue is always shadowy, and tends in its greatest glory to darkness. It is an intangible 
nothing, and yet present as the transparent atmosphere. In the atmosphere of the earth, blue 
appears from lightest azure to the deepest blue-black of the night sky. Blue beckons our spirit 
with the vibrations of faith into the infinite distances of spirit. Signifying faith to us, for the 
Chinese it symbolized immortality. When blue is dimmed, it falls into superstition, fear, grief 
and perdition, but always it points to the realm of the transcendental.” Itten goes on to describe 


poetically the other colors of the spectrum, as well as many color combinations. 


The semantic relationships between the items presented in a composition can be reflected with 
similar (or contrasting) relationships in the color. To enhance readability and understanding, 
similar items might have analogous coloring while contrasting elements might use a 
complimentary color. Or conversely, imagine the extra layer of meaning in a nice portrait of a 


happy family painted with dissonant colors. 


Color can marshal meaning through the use of color sets as well. Just as we have associations 
with colors and color combinations, sets of colors often have an even more specific context 
association. When a color set is reused in a different context, the feeling of the original context 
remains to interact with the new setting. Imagine a McDonalds restaurant decorated in 
Renaissance colors, or a painting about war crimes painted with the colors of children’s’ toys. 
Setting up a maximum contrast between a color set and it’s new context is only one of many 
ways color groups can be recontextualized to add a layer of meaning. Advanced color 
compositions might use color group associations to link ideas, using analogy or contrast, to time, 
place or other ideas. So be careful what you’re communicating if you color a web page for an 


organic restaurant with the colors of McDonalds. 


5.1. 


Working color, tricks and tips 


Tests 


Some designers and artists may perform various transformations of the viewing situation to 
access a deeper insight into the nature of the subject image. For example, looking at my drawings 
through a mirror when I was learning how to draw offered me a fresh look at my proportions and 
greatly accelerated my learning. I also instinctively tilt my head when gauging composition and 
proportion. (I think this is to bypass the strong horizontal and vertical neurological receptors 
involved in visual perception. But I always tilt to my right?) The gauging of color likewise may 


benefit from a fresh perspective. Some transformations that might obtain insight into a design; 


reduce resolution (spatial and color) - Photoshop has a posterize effect that allows you to 
examine the image with various numbers of colors, or you can do this through palettization. 
Sometimes seeing a complex design with just the 4 or 5 major color blocks will reveal structural 
weakness in the design. Check for balance of hue, saturation and value. If Photoshop changes 
your hues too much just flood the area with a more representative color. Perhaps less useful, it 
may produce insights to reduce the pixel resolution to 10 or 20 percent for a general reading of the 
feeling of your color choices. Sometimes as the image becomes more pixelated and abstract, the 


color become more dominant. 


check overall design with transformed sat or val - Using the whole image and the HSV dialog 
(cntrl-u) I often examine an image with the saturation turned way down or way up. Iwill also 
“dim the lights” by bringing the value down very low. These tests can sometimes be used to 
help improve readability. If the image reads well in low saturation and low value it should read 
with the lights up. The converse is not always true though. Sometimes a piece of text will read 


great based only on hue contrast. 


access rods and peripheral vision - try looking a few inches to the side of you monitor, and 
without looking back see the image you're working on. Does it look different? This isn’t as 
useful for me as the above tests but it does provide access to a fresh look and who knows, it may 
bring with it a flash of insight. Curiously, it looks slightly different depending on which direction 


you move your gaze. 


quick look - Try looking away for a few moments and then quickly looking back at the image. 
Usually the first thing that stands out will be your viewers entry point into the image. From here, 
try to determine how the viewing sequence might follow and where the exit point is. Try it a few 


times. This is really good for web page design, although it’s difficult to truly see the image as 


5.2, 


5.3. 


fresh eyes will. 


opinions - Only as a last resort, (besides an art director or supervisor, of course) ask people for 
their opinions on your color scheme. Everyone will have their own different opinions and color 
design by committee is a recipe for disaster. To maximize the usefulness of opinions, carefully 
choose who to ask. It’s also usually better to limit the scope of your inquiry, such as, “Does this 
text read well enough against this background?”, or, “Is this color too aggressive (passive, 


contrasty, whatever)?”, or, “How do these color combinations make you feel?”. 
Color sampling 


A really quick and easy way to achieve the color look you want is to acquire it. Find the 
image that has the color properties you're looking for and scan it in. I usually “despeckle” the 
image using the Photoshop image filter, then run it through a gaussian blur to average the 
modulated color areas. Then in a separate image window with a background of neutral gray I 
paint scribbles of color selected from the source image. After about 3 to 6 colors I save the new 
image with an appropriate name. I’ve only used this once or twice but I can imagine creating a 
library of ready made color strategies this way someday. As an example, working on a virtual 
world, I scanned an image of the Taj Mahal at sunrise to capture the light quality on white stone 
and the sky gradient. This is an easy way for a synthetic scene to acquire a nice balanced 
naturalistic quality of light. To the best of my knowledge apart from some particular situations 
such as, the color “Klein Blue” used in the fashion context, I don’t believe color combinations 


can be copyrighted 
Photoshop 


Photoshop is a very powerful tool for the colorist. These are some of the main methods that I 
use to design color combinations. Load in any image, a rendered scene of a virtual world, a 
scanned image of a painting or photograph or a digitally created 2D image, whatever. I then use 
an array of selection tools to isolate the colors or a range of analogous colors and occasionally an 
array of different colors. I use the magic wand selection tool with the control and shift keys to add 
and remove broad color areas, adjusting the tolerance as needed in the options menu. I also use 
the area selection tools the same way, with the line tool for nearly straight edges and the lasso for 
random shapes. I also use the Select -> color range and Select -> similar from the drop down 


menus. I switch between these modes of color selection as needed. 


Once the color(s) are selected, I hit “cntrl-h” to hide the selection indications and “cntrl-u” to 
bring up the HSV dialog box. Moving the box out of the way I tweak the colors, sometimes 


cutting and pasting into a new layer or otherwise save the selection for easy access later. I also use 


5.4. 


5.5. 


the “variations” option under the image ->adjust drop down menu, and the “brightness, contrast” 


dialog as well. 


I then work from color to color and back again, keeping in mind what Albers clearly 
illustrated, as one color is modified all the other colors perceptually shift. After some time the 


adjustments get smaller and smaller until the desired color structure is achieved. 
Virtual worlds 


The Photoshop method described above is well suited for virtual worlds design. Generate a 
screen shot of your virtual world, or other 3D model rendering, and load this image into 
Photoshop. Proceed as described above and realizing that accuracy of selection is not so critical 
so work can proceed quickly. Once the look has been achieved, the original model can then be 


modified, or the texture maps can be adjusted, to match the new color corrected screen shot. 


Using the same screen shot, draw using the lasso tool, or its straight line twin, the area of a 
cast shadow. Then use the brightness/contrast dialog to reduce its brightness until it looks right. 


Then either build that into the model or texture map to simulate sophisticated lighting. 
Problem solving 


The main problems to solve usually involve selecting the offending color(s) and adjusting its 
hue until the whole harmonizes. Also common is the need to correct for simultaneous contrast. 
In areas of an image where a light neutral tone is being pushed towards a hue that is undesirable, 
the tone may need to be counter weighted. For example, a gray square on an orange area will look 
like a cool, bluish gray. If this should be a warm gray, you will need to shift the hue towards 
orange. A good way to do this is to select the area to be adjusted and then fill the area on another 
layer with the surrounding color, orange in this case. Then use the opacity of this layer to adjust 


the degree of fix. 


Conclusion 


This quick tour of historical, conventional and personal knowledge of color is just a basic 
foundation for color composition. The true experience of color lies in the colors themselves, of 
course. There’s no need to read a book, its all there, written in warm hues and cool shades. 

Color theory can help a colorist learn and grow to become a better colorist, but knowledge of color 
theory does not make someone a competent colorist. All the suggestions mentioned in this text 
are stated with the intent that these might form starting points from which to build a deeper 


appreciation and facility with color. For each rule there are so many exceptions and it is these 


exceptions that usually produce the most exciting color compositions. It seems that any attempt 
to coerce color relationships into a unified, understandable, self-consistent system, creates 
distortions and exaggerations, yielding an abstraction of those relationships. So, keeping this in 
mind, don’t confuse the territory for the map. Allow yourself to be guided by your inner 
instincts. There are no right and wrong color combinations. Besides, everything will look 


completely different on another monitor! (unfortunately) 


Ultimately the success or failure of a color composition is not about color theory but rather is 
base on the ability of the designer to find an intuitive path that yields a product of quality. The 
pleasure of working with color lies in the quality of color itself. Color is mysterious, and links us 
to the wonders of nature through the ambiguous complexity of human perception and experience. 
The experience of color, like poetic meaning is divergent, and moves out into disparate realms of 


science, art and myth, bringing them all back together with a gaze of the eye. 
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Marks € Logos 


e Visual identity 
e Trademarks 

e Service Marks 
e Logos 


Applications 


e Organizations 

e Goods 
-Brands 

e Services 

e Projects 
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e Trademarks 
-Products 

e Service marks 
-Services 

e Logos 
-Visual treatment 


Requirements 


e Identify 

e Differentiate 

e Unify 

e Explain 

e Anthropomorphise 


Identify 


e What is represented? 
e Who does it? 

e Why do they do it? 

e What is it like? 


Differentiate 


e How is this different? 
-Is it unique? 
-Is it similar but better? 
-What makes it special? 
-Cheaper, faster, better? 


Explain 


e Entertainment 
- Genre 
-Mood 
e Products 
-Age range 
-Home/Industrial 


Unify 


e Product line 

e Brand name 

e Sequels 

e Endorsements 
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Anthropomorphise 


e Usually positive 
e A Human Quality 
-Honest 
-Ethical 
-Reliable 
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Projects 


e Important 
e Valuable 
e Useful 

e Pride 


Entertainment 


e Genre 
e Mood 
e Investment 
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e Name & symbol 

e Picture name 

e Associative 

e Abstract 


Design Sense 


e Research 

e Experience 
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-Typefaces 
-Visually literate 
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e Imaginary (Kodak) 

e Arbitrary (Apple) 

e Suggestive (Greyhound) 
e Descriptive (NY Pizza) 


e Personal (Bob’s Bar) 
e Generic (aspirin) d 


Secondary Meaning 


e Can become protected 
-Ben & Jerry's 
-Sears 
- McDonald's 
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The Approach 


e Attitude 
e Techniques 
e Skills 


The Process 


e Specify 
e Research 
e Develop 
e Present 
- Refine, represent 
e Implement 


Specify 


e Conceptual 

e Design Brief 

e History 

e Context 

e Desired feeling 


Research I 


e Analytical 

e Examine market 
-Client's wants 
—-Audience’s wants 

e Trendy vs. classic 


Research II 


e Standalone vs. piggyback 
-Personalization 
-Generic to specific 


Develop 


e Creative 

e Draw, draw, draw 
e Use any tool 

e Don't critique 


Choose €: Refine 


e Select best 
e Improve 
e Mount & display 


Present 


e Interpersonal 
e Explain 

e Listen 

e Respond 


Implement 


e Technical 
e Style handbooks 
e Use guidelines 


The Goal 


e Distinguish 
e Add value 
e Positive effect 


Legal Issues 


ePTO 
-Searches 
-Registration 
-Rights 
-Conflicts 


Protection I 


°® 

-Required if registered 
e TM, SM 

-Not needed 
e Maintain 


Protection Il 


e Prevent generic use 
-Xerox 
-Kleenex 
-aspirin 


Design Problem 


e Designing for yourself 
-Same process 
- You're the client! 

e Designing for others 
-Same process 

e Rising Moon 


Rising Moon 


e Meet client 

e Prepare design brief 
e Research 

e Draw, present, revise 


Client History 


e Now “Benson Supplies” 
e 3 stores 
e 6 years old 
e Science & nature 
-Own brand & retail 


Client Goals 


e Malls & catalogs 

e Useful things 

e Highly-trained staff 
e Teacher's supplies 
e High quality 


Budget & Duration 


e Reasonable budget 
-Not a rush job 

e Duration 
- Long-term 


Uses I 


e Store signage 

e Bags, boxes 

e Stationery 

e Own-brand 
-Maybe embossed 


Uses II 


e Extensible 
-Videos, CDs 
- Books 
e Glossy color ads 
e Small newspaper B/W 


Competition 


e Nature Company 

e Imaginarium 

e Sharper Image 

e Mail-order specialties 


Positioning 


e Not unlike others 
e More personal 
e More creative 
- Light-hearted 
-Learning & thinking 
e For kids 


Design Goals 


e Simple 

e 2-3 colors 
e Friendly 

e Scales well 


Moon Ideas 


e Fertility 

e Childbirth 

e Crops 

e Tides 

eDreams, sleep 

e Intuition, imagination 
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The Presentation 


Revise Moon 
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Revise Child 


Re-Present 


e Show new designs 
e Seek closure 


Summary 


e Design brief 
-Have a goal 

e Lots of ideas 
-Throw most away 

e Lots of solutions 
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Introduction 


Logos, trademarks, and service marks pervade our visual world. Originally developed 
to provide a common look for a product or service line, these images are now used almost as 
ornamentation. Logos appear on the front of clothing, the spines of books, in movies and 
plays, on airplanes, and seemingly anywhere they can fit. American television broadcasters 
now routinely place a transparent version of their logo not only during the opening credits, 
but throughout the entire show. Some manufacturers even make available free temporary 
tattoos of their logos, and some people apply these to their bodies. 

Clearly, logos have an enormous commercial impact. In fact, a logo is a significant 
business asset, and can be as important as the product or service itself. Suppose that you 
were to suddenly learn that through a curious legal twist, you were now the President and 
CEO of the McDonald’s' fast-food empire. Upon sharing the news with your friends, one 
suggests that you dispense with the McDonald’s name, the logo of the golden arches, and the 
Ronald McDonald mascot, and instead use your own name for the company. You’ll serve 
exactly the same food in exactly the same way — only the corporate identity would change. 

You might choose to follow this course, but you’d be throwing away an enormous 
commercial asset. The McDonald’s name and symbol is recognized all over the world. 
People know what they can find in a McDonald's restaurant, they know what sort of food is 
available at what price, they know it will be prepared quickly and in a clean environment, and 
so on. There’s a tremendous amount of equity in the McDonald’s name and image, 
established by many years of intensive advertising and reinforcement. If you were to send 
out crews all over the world to redesign every McDonald’s restaurant overnight, changing the 
architecture, color scheme, and signage, you’d have to rebuild the company’s image. Hungry 
people may choose to find their meals in a different, known restaurant rather than risk trying 


your new establishment. 
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What is it that makes a logo so powerful? The logo is not the food, and it’s not the 
atmosphere of the restaurant. The clown mascot is not actually in the store, entertaining 
children. 

The power of the logo is that it acts as an imprimatur, or a seal of approval. A well- 
known instance of this power is the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval. Good 
Housekeeping is a magazine that has established its Seal of Approval as a reliable indicator of 
quality. Through advertising and many years of reader goodwill and word-of-mouth, the Seal 
of Approval has become a significant commercial asset to products upon which it is 
conferred. Such products may enjoy increased sales, because when a shopper is choosing 
among several otherwise undifferentiated products, he or she may gravitate towards the one 
bearing the trust Seal of Approval. So this symbol communicates a great many things: a 
reputation, a standard, and an implicit trust between the magazine and its readers. 

This trust is in no way accidental: it is the result of deliberate effort to imbue a symbol 
or aname with meaning. The job of the trademark, symbol mark, or logo is to focus and 


carry that meaning to the product, service, or project with which it is associated. 


The Types of Marks 


People sometimes speak of trademarks, service marks, and logos as though they were 
three separate things. The differences are actually pretty subtle. Here’s what the US Patent 
and Trademark Office has to say on the subject, from their document “Basic Facts About 
Registering A Trademark” (see the References section at the end for how to get a free copy 


online): 


“A trademark is either a word, phrase, symbol or design, or 
combination of words, phrases, symbols or designs, which 
identifies and distinguishes the source of the goods or services of 
one party from those of others. A service mark is the same as a 
trademark except that it identifies and distinguishes the source of 
a service rather than a product. Normally, a mark for goods 
appears on the product or on its packaging, while a service mark 
appears in advertising for the services. A trademark is different 
from a copyright or a patent. A copyright protects an original 


ii 


artistic or literary work; a patent protects an invention.” 
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In other words, a trademark is usually associated with a product, such as cough drops 
or books. A service mark is usually associated with a service offered by a company, say 
typing or long-distance telephone service. A logo is usually a visual device without text that 
embodies some aspect of the product, service, or organization it represents. 

Clearly there can be a lot of crossover here, and I don’t see much point in arguing for 
crisp distinctions between these categories. I will generally use the words trademark and 


logo interchangeably to refer to any of these symbols. 


The Job of Trademarks and Logos 


A well-designed logo can be a great asset to a project or business. As we”ve seen, 1t 1s 
a commercial asset that represents that organization to the rest of the world, whether the 
target audience is shoppers in a supermarket or a manager in charge of several projects. It 
also helps the people involved in the project or organization, giving them a sense of 
cooperation and unity. People working on a small project in a big company can easily feel 
lost in the shuffle, but with their own project name, letterhead, and symbol they can build and 
hang on to a sense of shared purpose. 


A logo or trademark has five goals: 


e Identify the product 

e Differentiate it from other products 
e Unify all products in the same line 
e Explain what the product is 


e  Anthropomorphise the product and manufacturer 


To illustrate these goals, I’ll use a fictional company: Jo-Anne’s Foods, a small 
company originally started in Jo-Anne’s kitchen, but now employing ten full-time people. 
The owner is still the original Jo-Anne, who has been selling two kinds of cookies in local 
stores for just over a year, and has just launched her latest product: Jo-Anne’s Favorite pasta 
sauce. Pasta sauce is a common item in an already crowded field, so the packaging and 
visuals will have to really work well to attract shoppers to this new product. Furthermore, Jo- 
Anne’s Favorite is a straightforward tomatoes-and-spices type of sauce, so it can’t rely on its 
inherent taste to distinguish it from the field. The main things going for Jo-Anne’s Foods in 


general are that they are produced locally, and Jo-Anne’s pledge to use only the freshest and 
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best-quality ingredients available. Plus, she buys vegetables and other ingredients locally 
whenever possible 

For economic reasons, Jo-Anne can’t afford fancy packaging, and distributes her 
cookies and muffins individually plastic-wrapped, and her pasta sauce in clear glass jars. 

Jo-Anne wants a new “look” for her cookies and her sauce, which she can also use for 
a range of additional gourmet foods that she’s planning to introduce over the next few years. 
She’s come to you as a designer to come up with her new labels, stationery, etc. 

Although I’m using Jo-Anne’s business to illustrate the job of trademarks and logo, 
those ideas apply as well to an industrial project or organization; in fact those applications 
may have fewer limitations. If your interests are in creating a logo for a small project or 
organization, as you read the description below try thinking of the corresponding terms in 
your situation: the parent company is your larger organization, the product is your project, the 


product line is the various facets of your project, etc. 


Identify 


The name Jo-Anne’s Foods is already a great start for identification. It tells everyone 
what the product is, as well as who’s behind it. As we’ll see later, a personal name such as 
this doesn’t offer us much national legal protection as a trademark, but for a local specialty 
manufacturer it should be just fine. 

The best way to communicate a new brand or product is to name it explicitly. If Jo- 
Anne adopted a completely abstract image — say a circle with a line taken out of the middle — 
she would have a lot of work ahead of her to get people to associate that image with her 
products. An image can still be a good idea — she might choose to use instead a simplified 
picture of a muffin, or even a nicely hand-drawn muffin itself. But the muffin idea might be 
a poor choice for the other products she offers such as pasta sauces. 

A more generic image would certainly do the job; Jo-Anne might like a woodcut of a 
country kitchen. Or one could simply set the name of the company in an unusual but 
appropriate typeface, since this company name does such a good job of identification on its 


own. 


Differentiate 


What makes Jo-Anne 's Foods different from her competitors? We came up with a few 


key points earlier: they’re locally produced, high-quality, and use local ingredients. Perhaps 
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one might try to emphasize the home-made nature of her products in the logo. Would this 
differentiate it from its competitors? 

Taking a look at the shelves of a local gourmet market, I found that about half of the 
small-company pasta sauces used an “old-fashioned” theme in their packaging. The other 
popular trend was organic vegetables. To serve Jo-Anne well, we need to consider whether 
her sauce should run with the pack, or strike out as a unique entity. This is more of a 
business decision than a design decision, so we’ll probably want to make sure we speak to Jo- 
Anne about this at some point. 

The good side of differentiating is that you stand out — people remember your project, 
project, brand, service, or whatever else you’re representing — because it has a different look. 
This is often appealing. But in some situations people want reassuring comfort. For 
example, every bank I’ve seen has tried to emphasize that it is solid, reliable, and fiscally 
wise. A logo of a man handing out hundred-dollar bills would indeed show that the bank has 
lots of assets, but it would also suggest that they might be wasted — or even lost. Food labels 
want to communicate health and vigor, freshness and flavor. Most of the pasta sauce labels 
seem roughly the same because they’re all doing the same sort of job. If Jo-Anne fits in with 
the crowd, people may be inclined to grant her new product the positive associations they 
have with existing products. In effect, she would be riding the wave of goodwill established 
by the brands of her predecessors. This might translate into a bit more sales, and small 
companies need all the sales they can get. 

The bad side of differentiating too far is that you run the risk of looking weird. People 
respond to weird in different ways: some think it’s great, and some are scared by it. You 
might, for example, go with a “retro” hippie style, implying that Jo-Ann’s foods are made by 
a bunch of idealists on a commune. You could use 60’s-style colors and swirling graphics. 
People who didn’t enjoy the 60’s might not respond to this very well, and those who don’t 
remember the 60’s might not get any connection from it at all. Furthermore, people will read 
their own associations into the graphics: perhaps people who were hippies in the 60’s will 
remember the healthy food they grew themselves, or perhaps they’ ll remember how 
unsanitary they were and feel amazed that they lived to tell the tale. Being different always 
has risks. The rewards may be worth it, but you need to know the risks going in. 

Consider another example: the logos that are traditionally used and worn as patches by 
every spaceflight team that NASA sends up. From the earliest manned missions to the space 
shuttle, these all tend to have the same sort of look — there’s the earth, stars, names, and other 


graphics meant to indicate the nature of the mission. If you’re in charge of designing the 
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latest patch, you’ll discover that the history of the project exerts its own limits . You?ll 
probably want to retain the basic motif, because the crew has a sense of pride in their place in 
the heritage of spaceflight. A bright yellow drawing of a mushroom just wouldn’t do, even if 
it was a clever pun on the names of the people involved. On the other hand, you’ll certainly 
want the logo to have its own identity, so the crew will feel that this is their mission, different 
but similar to those before and after. 

In summary, you always want to differentiate enough to give your logo an identity. 
But you’ll want to keep your eyes open to the risks introduced by each step of differentiation, 


and stop before the potential problems outweigh the rewards. 


Unify 


Jo-Anne’s Foods currently has three products: cookies, muffins, and pasta sauce. Pasta 
sauce? How the heck does that fit in? It doesn’t, except that Jo-Anne had a favorite recipe 
and decided to add it to her business. As her designer, it’s your job to find a way to pull these 
together, and even then you need to keep room open for further items she may want to sell. 

The reason for unifying the line is that it cuts Jo-Anne’s marketing and advertising 
costs, and helps her develop goodwill in her company more efficiently and quickly. That’s 
very important for a small start-up. If people come to know and like any one of Jo-Anne’s 
products, they will be more likely to try one of the others. If the three items she’s selling now 
have no connection, then people who love her cookies may never even think to try her pasta 
sauce. 

The easiest way to unify a product line is to use the company name. As we saw earlier, 
Jo-Anne’s Foods is both descriptive and unique (at least locally). An unusual presentation of 
the name could appear on each of her products, and bring them all together. 

Similarly, one could design a graphic that would work with the name, either including 
the name or augmenting it. You could refer to her roots and use a picture of a cookie, but that 
wouldn’t extend well to the new product line. You could get silly and show a muffin being 
dunked into pasta sauce. That would have the advantage of being strange enough to be 
memorable. But it would imply that her products were pretty strange, and wouldn’t leave you 
much room to introduce new items. Suppose Jo-Anne wanted to market a line of home- 
brewed soft drinks; the muffin-in-sauce logo would serve to unify the brand by its sheer 
individuality, but it would no longer encompass the new product. People might wonder if the 
soft drinks were made out of pasta sauce! You could decide to take this risk, of course, but 


again you need to do it with eyes open. 
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A more conventional way to unify the brand is to design something that will 
encompass the products you envision, either literally or metaphorically. A cornucopia, or 
horn-of-plenty, spilling out lots of yummy foods is a nice idea, but it’s been done to death and 
is now a cliché. The country-kitchen idea I mentioned earlier might work well, but that also 
isn’t terribly novel. How about a spice rack? Or a picture of a chopping board, with some 
fresh-looking vegetables partly cut, radiating a healthy glow? 

You can get weird or stay conventional, but to unify the brand you”1l want to be sure 
that you don’t create something that will exclude or limit future growth. It’s a sad day when 


a trusted logo has to be retired because it cannot comfortably represent change. 


Explain 


Explaining the product can be similar to distinguishing it. If Jo-Anne sells a half-dozen 
kinds of muffins, then it’s important that shoppers be able to tell one from another. A lemon- 
poppyseed muffin might look a lot like a lemon-almond muffin, but they might taste entirely 
different. We want our customers to easily tell one from the other. 

The individual products need to explain what they are, in a way that still holds together 
brand unity but also differentiates the individual goods from their competitors. A common 
technique is to design a single label for all the variants in the product line, and leave an area 
for the explicit description of the particular product. 

Another common way to go is to have a common design theme, but substitute graphic 
elements. For example, you might distinguish Jo-Anne’s blueberry muffins from her 
strawberry muffins by printing the entire label in tones of blue or tones of red. Along similar 
lines, you could decorate the border of the label with blueberries for one, and strawberries for 
the other. This would require printing and maintaining two different sets of labels, which 
might be a bit of a hassle, but if the overall design was the same, people would easily make 
the connection between the two kinds of muffins and their common baker. 

Explanation is very important in entertainment. If your project is a movie, then it’s 
essential that your logo show whether the film is funny or sad, scary or thoughtful, and so on. 
Books need to show whether they’re action thrillers or philosophy. These are the genres of 
the field, and people often choose their entertainment by genre. When you’re in the mood for 
a fun movie, you’ll feel deceived if a happy-go-lucky title and logo lead you to a depressing 
discourse on insecurity and anxiety. The presentation of these works needs to be matched 
closely to their content, almost to the point of serving as a shorthand guide to the style or 


genre of the piece. 
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Anthorpomorphism 


The idea of anthropomorphism is to imbue an object with human qualities. Everyone 
wants to be liked, and companies and projects are no different. A logo can put a human face 
onto an organization or a product, and communicate something of its values and goals. 

In our situation, Jo-Anne’s Foods is made up of Jo-Anne herself, and her employees. 
We could put a picture of Jo-Anne right on the label. Some company mascots, even those 
that look like people, are often imaginary drawings of idealized people. In our case, we can 
show people that there really is a Jo-Anne, and she has the friendly smile and warm eyes that 
we instinctively trust. There’s no better way to personalize her products than for people to 
actively associate them with Jo-Anne herself; it’s like buying cookies directly from the Girl 
Scout at your door. 

Even if we go with another form of image, it can still carry the qualities that Jo-Anne 
brings to her work and her foods. We can show fresh, high-quality ingredients. We can 
show the spacious and comfortable kitchen in which her foods are prepared. We can show 
farmers carefully tending the vegetables that they know are destined for Jo-Anne’s products. 

We could try to bring out some of these qualities in a more abstract logo: a mother’s 
welcoming arms, a friendly smile, a dusty rolling pin. We can create an image that 
communicates the positive qualities that Jo-Anne herself represents, and by extension, apply 
them to her products. When we eat a meal prepared by a loved one, there is a spiritual 
component to the food that helps it feed both body and soul. By bringing some of Jo-Anne 
into the design of her labels, we can imply that some of that connection even when it’s 
actually not there. 

This can be a mixed bag, of course. A personalized logo can imply values or virtues 
that don’t really exist, particularly in large, diverse corporations. Creating an entirely 
fictitious image for a company is a significant task that comes close to advertising design, and 
we won’t tackle that problem here. In the case of the small company made up of specific 
people the problem is the more attractive one of trying to decide how to communicate what 
they believe. 

Returning to our spaceflight example, we might discover that both of the main shuttle 
pilots share a love of baseball, and the other crew members are big soccer fans. We could 
personalize their logo by using these symbols in the design. The result will have more heart, 


and thus be more meaningful both the participants and viewers. 
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Types of Logos 


The world of symbols used as logos is large and diverse. To give it some order, we can 


distinguish six general classes of logos: 


1. Name only 
Initials 

Name and symbol 
Picture name 


Associative image 


DT AA 


Abstract image 


As with most categorizations, the boundaries between these different groups can be 
pretty fluid. The idea behind presenting them here is to help organize the types of logos one 
sees, and discuss the pros and cons of different approaches. Whether any particular logo 
belongs to one specific category or another is less important than having some kind of a 
handle on its basic structure. This taxonomy is based on a discussion in Murphy & Rowe 
(see the References section). 


We’ll look at these six categories in turn. 


Name Only 


These logos simply represent the company name, usually with some interesting 
typography. The most basic logo in this class is just the name of the organization set in a 
conventional typeface. Things get a bit more interesting when a custom typeface is used, or 
the name is set in some other very personalized and individual way. 


Often these presentations seem to be derived from the signature of the founder. 
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Some Name-Only Logos" 


The New Yorker (a magazine), Digital Equipment Corporation (a 
computer hardware and software manufacturer), Johnson and 
Johnson (pharmaceuticals and healthcare), and Firestone (tires 
and rubber products). 


Initials 


A shorter version of the name-only class is simply the initials of the organization, again 
usually printed in a custom or interesting typeface. As we’ll see later, this kind of trademark 
is very difficult to protect legally, since in general you can’t get a trademark on a few letters 
strung together. Of course, the visual treatment can still be registered. 

Visual treatments of initials have been used for a very long time, starting with 
monograms that were imprinted into stationery and woven into clothing such as 
handkerchiefs. Often these would be derived from a conventional, if ornate, typeface, but 
often they would be custom-designed for each individual. 

One problem with initials is that they often don’t translate well across languages. 
Suppose that the United States wished to create a new logo for itself, using the letters US. In 
French, the country is referred to as Etats-Unis, so if that logo were to be used internationally, 
at least in some places the initials “US” wouldn’t convey much meaning. 

The fewer letters you use, the harder it will be to create something fresh and exceiting: 
two letters are harder than three, and one is harder still. Another problem with initials is that 
they represent a heavily-mined source of inspiration. Calligraphers know that there are an 
infinite variety of type forms, but as a practical matter, the logo designer will quickly find 
that many interesting ways to set letters have been used and long-since registered. It’s simply 


very difficult to be fresh and exciting working only with a few letters. 
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Some Initial-Only Logos” 


The Xerox Corporation (office equipment and supplies), Home 
Box Office (cable television programming service), Volkswagon 
(automobile manufacturer), International Business Machines 
(computer hardware and software manufacture), and RCA 
(electronics manufacturer) 


Name and Symbol 


One can augment a stylized name with a symbol or other graphic element. This 
approach attempts to have the best of both worlds: the name of the organization is presented 
in a unique way, and a visual symbol is associated with it. Often either the name or the 
symbol can be used independently, but it is not unusual for them to always be used together. 

This approach can be used as a transitional device to introduce a new graphic symbol, 
using the name to help build the association. When the symbol is sufficiently well 


recognized that it can stand on its own, the name might be sometimes omitted when there are 


stylistic or space reasons. 
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Some Name-And-Symbol Logos” 


Dolby Laboratories (audio engineering and products), Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company (rubber products), McDonald’s 
(restaurant), Dixie (maker of household kitchenware), and 
Betty Crocker (manufacturer of baking and cooking mixes). 


Picture Name 


Returning to the name itself, we can actually incorporate the name into a picture. The 
idea here is that the name is the picture, or the picture the name. More than just innovative 
typography, the letters of the name participate in some sort of graphic image. Logos in this 
class are such that you cannot simply disassociate the name or the picture without each one 


losing some of its meaning. 


penGL. MasterCard 


Some Picture-name Logos" 


Burger King (restaurants), OpenGL (a software standard), 
MasterCard (credit broker), Del Monte (fruit grower and 
packager), and Eastman Kodak (manufacturer of photographic 
supplies and equipment) 
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Associative Image 


The most straightforward kind of image to use in a logo is one that is directly 
associated with the project, service, or organization. A banana company might use a stalk of 
bananas. An organization that provides help to the blind might use a pair of sunglasses and a 
cane. Such images are called associative, since they are immediately associated with the 
purpose of the underlying group, service, or product. 

Associative images include mascots, which often show the product coming to life. 
Sometimes mascots are simply friendly persons or objects who, through a process of 
advertising and other influence, slowly come to be tightly associated with the group, service, 
or product, much as athletes and other professional endorsers come to be associated with the 
products they sell. If the mascot is genuinely well-liked, this can prove to be an enduring 
source of positive images for the client. 

A looser form of associative image is the allusive image. This is an image that was 
once associative, but has lost its meaning over the course of time. For example, suppose a 
company started 100 years ago as a nursery, and adopted a palm tree as its symbol. As the 
years went by the company diversified and grew, and eventually sold off all of its plant 
stores. But the palm tree logo was well-liked and trusted by the public, so the company was 
loathe to lose such a valuable asset. That company, now a pharmaceutical manufacturer, may 
decide to continue to use the palm tree even though it’s meaning is archaic and obscure, 
leaving it with an allusive image. 

Sometimes companies decide that allusive images carry too weak a connection to their 
current work, and thus retire the image. This is usually done in concert with a campaign to 
saturate all the relevant media with the change, so that customers will transfer their loyalty 


and goodwill from the old trademark to the new. 
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Some Associative Logos" 


Mercedes-Benz Motor Company (automobile manufacturer), 
Planters Peanuts (peanut grower and distributor), CBS 
(television network), Island Internet (network service provider 
for Vancouver Island), and The Penguin Group (publishers) 


Abstract Image 


The most difficult kind of logo to use in practice is the purely abstract design. Here a 
designer is given free reign to simply create a visually pleasing image, with little or no 
concern about how it might connect to the client. 

The advantages of this approach are that the company can diversify or change in any 
way, and the design itself can simply be a beautiful piece of visual art. Because it has no 
fixed meaning, the design can change over time in subtle ways to represent different visual 
styles, and still maintain its integrity. 

The disadvantage is that the visual image has no inherent meaning or connection to 
what it is connected to, so that meaning must be created by the trademark owner and 
communicated to all current and potential customers. This can be time-consuming, 


expensive, and slow. 
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Some Abstract Logos 


The International Wood Secretariat Woolmark, Parker Brothers 
(games manufacturer), Chase Manhattan Bank (financial 
services), Rockwell International Corporation (aerospace and 
engineering services), AT&T (telephone and communications 
services and equipment), and Ralston Purina (maker of animal 
food and care products) 


Legal Protection 


A trademark or logo is a piece of intellectual property that can represent a significant 
asset for its holder. The NASA logo, for example, represents many things to many people, 
and the NASA organization would be distressed to see it applied to activities, products, or 
organizations of which it does not approve. 

To protect trademark holders in the United States, the federal government operates an 
agency known as the Patent and Trademark Office (PTO). You can apply for a federal 
trademark by filling out a form and submitting your paperwork, along with a fee (currently 
$245). If all goes well, and certain other conditions are met, your new trademark will 
eventually be printed in the Federal Register. At that time you are the owner of the 
trademark, and it is yours to use exclusively throughout the US. If someone uses your 
trademark without your permission, you can take them to court where a judge will insist that 
they stop, and perhaps even compensate you for lost business. 

There’s no way I can discuss the nuances of trademark law — it’s complicated, I don’t 


know much about it, and that’s what lawyers are for. But there are a few general principles 
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that can help you stay out of trouble. Keep in mind that all the information in this section is 
nothing more than my interpretation of the law as I understand it. I’m not a lawyer, and this 
discussion is no substitution for professional advice. If you want to protect your trademark or 
exercise your rights of ownership you should consult one of the many professionals that 
specialize in this sort of work. 


In general, there are six levels of protection. From strongest to weakest, these are: 


Imaginary Names. Imaginary names, such as “Zyntrax” or “Praq” are easily protected, 
since it’s unlikely that anyone else is going to use such a name accidentally. If you’re selling 
stereo speakers under the name “Finkurp” and someone else starts to sell speakers using the 


same name, you have a good case that there’s more than coincidence at work. 


Arbitrary Names. An arbitrary name is one that you don’t expect to see associated with 
the product, service, or organization. “India Ink Speakers” would be an arbitrary name for 
our speaker company, since we don’t typically think of india ink and speakers at the same 


time. Another arbitrary name might be “Frog’s Sweat Auto Parts.” 


Suggestive Names. Names in this category have a relatively clear connection to what 


they represent. For example, “Rabbit-Ear Speakers”, or “Speedy Auto Parts.” 


Descriptive Names. A descriptive name is like a suggestive name, but more direct. I 


would call “Clear Audio Speakers” and “Reliable Auto Parts” descriptive names. 


Personal Names. These are simply the name of the person or organization plastered up 
against what they do or sell. “Bob’s Speakers” or “Manny’s Auto Parts” fit in this category. 
Note that our example from before, “Jo-Ann’s Foods”, is also in this category, which 
suggests that Jo-Ann might want to think about a different name for her company while it’s 
still small. The thinking here is that it’s perfectly reasonable for two different people named 
Bob to open speaker stores not far apart from one another, and both might call their shops 
“Bob’s Speakers.” Since the name is so simple and obvious, it seems unfair for either party 


to insist that the other give the name up. 


Generic Names. You can’t protect a generic name. That is, you can’t sell a paper 


product under the protected trademark “Paper”. This is actually a tricky point, because 
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companies can become so successful that their trademark becomes synonymous with their 
product or service. For example, the Xerox Corporation has become vigilant about making 
sure that people do not use the word “Xerox” as a noun (e.g. “Do you have that xerox yet?”) 
or a verb (e.g. “Can you xerox this for me?”). Should that behavior continue to the point 
where the PTO feels that the name has become a generic (and the company did not try hard 
enough to prevent it), the company could lose the right to the name as a trademark. Clearly 
the Xerox Corporation has significant value invested in their name, and thus works hard to 
protect it. Fore example, they write to newspapers that use their trademark as a generic and 
ask them to change their style book, and also have taken out ads in writer’s magazines that 


explain proper usage. 


One of the many subtle points in trademark law is that trademarks can move through 
these boundaries. We saw in the discussion of generic names that a highly-protected 
imaginary name can become a completely unprotected generic if the trademark holder does 
not diligently protect its rights. Another change is that a relatively weak personal name can 
become a highly protected name through what is called secondary meaning. This term 
simply refers to the fact that sometimes a name or mark becomes so well-known that it would 
be foolish to pretend it didn’t refer to a single trademark holder. 

This happens with very large companies. McDonald’s, for example, is a personal 
name, but it would be difficult for someone to open a new fast-foot restaurant by that name 
and claim that they had as much right to the name as anyone else. 

A word on trademark and copyright symbols. The little R with a circle around it, ®, 
means that the mark it is next to has been placed on the federal register, and is protected 
throughout the United States. It should only be used with marks that have been so protected, 
and should always be used with such marks. 

The little letters TM and SM sometimes appear next to a trademark or service mark. 
They have no legal meaning, except to imply that the mark owner considers the mark their 
property and will pursue anyone who they feel is infringing on their rights. However, the 
mere use of the mark implies that intention, so the inclusion of the TM or SM adds no 


additional legal protection. 
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The Logo Design Process 


Designing a logo is much like any other design process: it requires a mix of skills that 
come into play at different times. Working with other people is as important as coming up 
with creative ideas. 


In a nutshell, the process can be written in this order: 


1. Specify the desired trademark 

Research the client, the market, and the audience 
Develop some ideas 

Choose a few to refine 

Present the best 


Refine and represent as needed, until the client approves 


Pe a ln 


Implement the final design 


Let's look at these in turn. Again, I'll use a commercial setting to explain the process, 
assuming that you’re a designer who’s been hired by an industrial client. If you’re working 
for yourself, or creating a logo for a small team, you may be your own client. Still, most of 


the steps will be the same, though there might be fewer disagreements! 


Specify 


First things first: meet with the client. Find out what they are thinking, what drives 
them, and what they want out of this process. This is a conceptual period, when anything is 
possible. Ifthe client has some ideas already, listen to them carefully. Even if his or her 
suggestions are uniformly terrible, they might have the germ of an idea that you can develop 
and bring back in a more developed form. 

The purpose of this meeting is to develop a list of desiderata, sometimes called a design 
brief. This lists the goals of the project and the general conditions that you need to meet. The 
design brief is not your contract, but it’s an important guiding document. When you and the 
client agree on the design brief, you’ll be much more able to produce what they want and 
need, and encourage success and good feelings all around. 

You’ll need to ask lots of questions at this point. The client is generally enthusiastic 
and psyched with the idea of getting a new look, and is willing to talk at length. You’ll want 


to understand the history of the company, and whether there’s anything you’ll need to carry 
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forward. In our earlier example of the pharmaceutical company that still used a palm tree for 
its logo, they may want to somehow retain the tree in the new logo, though perhaps in an 
obscure or subtle way. 

What is the client looking for in the relationship of this look to the marketplace? This 
is where you’ll find guidance with respect to the issues of identification, differentiation, 
unification, explanation, and anthropomorphisation that I discussed earlier. Are you creating 
a renegade look? Are you trying to fit in? Does your client have a favorite image that he or 
she would really really really like to have in the logo? You may or may not choose to use it, 


but you should know what your client wants. 


Research 


This is an analytical step. Dig in and learn all you can about the company, the 
marketplace, and the product or service that they are offering. 

An important issue here is style. If the project is short-lived, then you might want to 
use a popular, trendy style. But if the logo needs to last a long time, you’ll want to avoid 
being too current, because then the logo will look dated. An out-of-date logo conspicuously 
marks a company as being “out of it,” which is generally not something anyone wants. But if 
it’s a one-time event such as a film festival, or a short-duration project such as an intense 
product development effort, you may want to use the latest fashion to give the project a sense 
of currency and hipness. 

You'll also want to think about whether your project is a standalone product, or if it 
piggybacks on another product. For example, you might be creating the image for a line of 
computer displays; these may or may not depend on the computer to which they will be 
connected. If it’s the former, you’ll want to consider whether you want your new logo to 
display some sort of affiliation with the logos of the computer manufacturer. 

On the other hand, your product may be a personalizing device — a set of goofy 
refrigerator magnets, for example. Then you’ll want to design a logo that stands on its own 
and declares that this is a product for individuals who think as they like. A radical, non- 
conformist logo might be just the thing here, whereas that choice might be off-putting to the 


corporate buyers who would be responsible for purchasing computer displays. 


Develop 


This is the time to be creative. Draw, draw, draw. Use anything you can get your 


hands on — pencils, computer programs, sticks in the sand, scribbles on the back of napkins. 
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Y ou might want to avoid tattoo needles at this point, but almost any other medium is fair 
game. 

Absolutely don’t censor yourself here. Every idea counts. When brainstorming, 
quantity leads to quality. If you have a hundred ideas, you’ll be able to find a few really good 
ones. If you have only three ideas, you’re stuck with them whether they’re good or not. You 
don’t have to show anyone else your sketchpads if you don’t want to, but don’t be afraid to 
put down everything you think of, quickly and with just enough detail that you capture the 
idea. Even if it’s ugly, or a cliché, draw it. I find that putting the bad ideas into my 
sketchpad gets them out of my head, and I don’t have to fight them anymore, clearing the 
way for new, and possibly better, ideas. 

Ted Witus told me of a useful technique that he uses sometimes. If a name or product 
has two words, then create a grid for yourself, and label the rows and columns with as many 
different variations on those words as you can. For example, if our organization is “Soccer 
Animals”, label one axis with everything you can think of related to soccer: the distinctive 
ball, a stadium, a picture of Pélé, and so on. Label the other axis with things to do with 
animals: zoos, jungles, forests, pets, etc. Then look through the grid and see where the sparks 
fly. Try to populate the entries with little sketches that combine the ideas in that row and 
column. If you don’t have two words given to you, you might try coming up with a few two- 
word descriptions of the product, service, or organization and seeing what those grids lead 
you towards. 

This is a time of discovery and imagining. Don't be critical. Just be productive. At 
this point, more is better. Be wild, don’t be judgmental, and just keep cranking out the 
drawings. 

It can also be useful to step away from the project for a while after you’ve finished 
your initial flurry of activity. Your subconscious will keep the pot simmering while you turn 
your attention else. When you return to the project you might find that you have a flood of 


new ideas ready to burst onto the page, or at least be willing to be coaxed out. 


Choose 


This is the time to think critically. Now that you have a bazillion ideas in front of you, 
you can begin to distinguish the good from the bad. Be brutal — nobody likes to throw out 
their ideas, but if something doesn’t work, let it go. You have it on paper, and you might be 


able to use it next time. 
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Pick a few ideas that seem to have real promise — perhaps three or four — and work on 
them. Develop them and take them as far in the design process as you can. At this point 
there’s no need to make high-quality versions, but you should play with the ideas until they 


really seem firm. Then draw up the best few, and you're ready to show them to the client. 


Present 


It’s time to use your people skills. Begin with a review of your design brief, so that 
you and your client (which may be a committee) will all have the important issues fresh in 
mind. 

Then talk about the choices you had to make: is the design unique, or conventional? 
Trendy or conservative? Colorful or black and white? Touch on all the major issues 
discussed earlier regarding the job of the logo. You’ve thought and worked hard on your 
designs, and you should give your client the benefit of your effort. It will also help them 
understand how to judge the designs; there’s nothing worse than someone who rejects all 
your work because it fails to meet some goal that would be better left unmet. 

Then show your designs, one by one, explaining the pros and cons of each. Only show 
the ones you really like. Imagine the tragedy of padding out your presentation with a couple 
of mediocre designs, and then finding that the client likes one of the ones you don’t like. 
Now you'd have to live with that bad design, and see it move into use. Only show designs 


you're proud of and want to see approved. 


Refine and represent 


More people skills now — they probably won't love any of your designs. They’ll like 
the colors on this one, and the lettering on that one, and so on. Listen. The clients may not 
be skilled designers, and they may not even be able to articulate why they do and don't like 
certain things, but they’Il try to explain how they feel to you. It’s your job to listen closely, 
ask questions, and try to understand their reactions. 

The most human thing in the world at this point is to become defensive. After all, 
you’ve worked hard to come up with these designs, you’re proud of them, and you have to sit 
there and listen to them being judged and perhaps disparaged. It’s hard, but try not to take it 
personally. Treat it as an opportunity to learn how to read people. Sure, your stuff is genius, 
but the client has final approval and they just don’t recognize greatness when they see it. So 


listen to what they say, and treat it as an opportunity to come back with an even greater 
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accomplishment: new designs that are just as good as the current ones, but also make the 
client happy. This is emotionally stressful, but becomes easier with experience. 

Remember that there are many solutions to this design problem. Develop new designs, 
come back, and present all over again. Repeat this process until someone runs out of patience 


or money, or a design is approved. 


Implement 


Once a design is approved by the client, it’s time to make it official. You'll need to 
refine the design and make it exact. If you use a computer program to prepare the final 
version, then you’ll want to make it at a large enough scale that you won't get problems if it 
needs to be blown up. For example, if you draw your final design at business-card size, 
there’s going to be trouble when the company wants to put up a billboard with their logo ten 
feet tall. 

You’ll need to specify colors, line weights, typefaces, and any special printing or 
screening instructions. Basically you have to prepare documents that allow someone you’ ve 
never met, and perhaps never will, to use your logo in new and unexpected ways, and still 
have it look just as you intend. 

In some cases you may need to prepare a style guide to show how the logo should be 
used on different products, and how it should not be used. For example, you may want to 
specify that the logo should always appear at the bottom-right corner of any print ad, and 
never span the gutter across a two-page ad (probably nobody would ever do that, but it 
doesn’t hurt to be safe if you're sure that would ruin the logo). The style guide gives people 
the rules they need to apply your logo in a consistent and attractive way, protecting its value 


and aesthetics for the long run. 


An Example: Rising Moon 


As an example of the design process, we’ll consider a hypothetical company called 
Rising Moon. You and l are partners in a two-person design team, and we just got a call from 
Tom Benson, the president of Rising Moon. 

Let's walk through the process. Remember that this process works for any logo design 
problem, except some of the steps may be omitted (or might just be very easy, such as when 
you're the person who needs to make the final approval of your own work; on the other hand, 


that can be much harder than letting someone else take the responsibility!). 
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By the way, I'll show you some of the steps that normally I wouldn't share — for 
example, I'll show you the some of the crummy designs from my sketchpad as I toyed with 
this project. After all, if I'm going to encourage you to be willing to draw bad ideas I’d better 


be willing to admit I have plenty of them myself. 


The Design Brief 


Tom Benson is a self-made man. Six years ago he left his job as a high-school science 
teacher, and started his own store selling high-quality science and nature supplies aimed at 
students in grades 6 through 10. His downtown store, “Benson Supplies,” was a success 
thanks to his hard work, careful product selection, and highly-trained sales staff. Benson 
even started contracting with manufacturers to create a few small science exploration kits of 
his own design, which he has been selling under his own brand, “Benson Equipment.” 

Three years ago he opened a second store in a nearby city, and a year later he opened a 
third. They have all been quite successful, and Benson has decided to take another gamble: 
he’s going to open stores in three shopping malls across the country, and open up a mail- 
order catalog business. It’s a huge financial risk, but he is optimistic and eager to get started. 

He decided that “Benson Supplies” just didn’t have that shopping-mall kind of ring to 
it, and started casting about for a new name. One night he had a dream where he watched a 
moonrise and was filled with a sense of well being and hope. He awoke with the name for 
his company: Rising Moon. 

Benson is a quick study, but he’s also trying to make his dream work out. He’s hired 
experienced mall architects to design his stores, and he’s developed good relationships with 
several sources of supply for most of his stock. He’s also developed several new products to 
sell under his own brand name. Now he needs a logo, and that’s where we come in. 

“We’re going to sell useful things, high-quality things,” Tom tells us. “I’m not going 
to have little gadgets and geegaws, t-shirts and stuff like that. These will be real instruments, 
real kits where kids can learn things. They won’t be expensive, delicate devices, but tough 
enough to stand up to real life. That’s part of what makes us special — excellent quality, real 
learning value, and designed for kids. 1”1l have a big section on astronomy, since I love that 
stuff, and also chemistry and physics. We’ll also have sections for construction kits, 
computer software, and books.” 

Now we have a pretty good idea of what Tom’s after. The next questions are budget 


and longevity. 
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Tom has assured us that although he”s not rich now, he wants to be, and he”s not going 
to skimp on the cost of the logo. That means we don’t have to do a rush job, which is good. 
He also wants the design to last for years; he”s hoping at least a decade. That's a long time — 
perhaps too long — but it does mean that we need to steer clear of being too trendy or 
fashionable. We need a solid design that won't age. 

Now we ask Tom how he plans to use the logo. “Oh, well, I want to print it big on our 
bags and boxes, of course. We’ll put it on our business cards and other stationery. P1 also 
make big self-illuminated signs to go in front of the mall stores. And maybe,” he says, 
musing, “T11 put it on book spines or our own injected-molded plastic parts. I think Pd like 
to do our own books.” Injection-molding? That means the design might have to be 
embossed, we suggest. “Well, that would be nice,” he agrees, “but don’t let it limit you. If it 
doesn’t emboss so well, we’ll print it or something. But I would like to be able to use it 
really small, like on a CD jacket, and really big, on a billboard.” 

We talk a while more, and then ask Tom about his advertising plans. “I want to do 
mostly full-color glossy ads in magazines,” he says, “but we’ll also need to run newspaper 
ads sometimes.” That might be tricky for us, since the design has to work well with the 
coarse screens used by newspaper printers. Well, constraints focus creativity, we tell 
ourselves. 

Next we talk about competition. The basic differences between everyone else and 
Rising Moon is that the latter focuses only on high quality, scientifically meaningful, useful 
products for kids. This makes him different than the other shopping mall stores, but there are 
other catalog sales companies that are basically in the same market. Tom hopes to make a 
dent there. His idea is that teachers will prefer going to his catalog after positive experiences 
in his retail stores. 

That wraps up the meeting. We return to our office and document this discussion in a 


very terse design brief, which reads as follows: 


e Rising Moon, née Benson Supplies, is moving into shopping malls and mail-order 
e Sells high-quality, scientifically meaningful, useful products for children 

e Attractive to children, parents, and teachers 

e  Highly-trained staff 

e Logo should scale well from small to large, color to black-and-white 

e The feeling is friendly but serious, kid-centric but reliable 


e The logo should project honesty, integrity, and a sense of wonder 
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e The logo should imply the empowerment of children 


We send the brief to Tom, who approves of our goals. We’re fortunate that Tom has 
handled much of our research: he knows who he’s competing with, how he’s different, and 
how he wants his company to be perceived. Nonetheless, we roll up our sleeves and do some 
work on our own, visiting a few malls and ordering some catalogs. We drop into two of 
Tom's stores and talk to his staff. We’ve gotten a good feeling for what his philosophy is and 
what he wants from his company. 


Now it's time to design. 


Designing 


Creativity is an intensely personal experience — everyone is different. You might curl 
up with a sketchpad, a bottle of mineral water, and a classical CD and just zone out for the 
afternoon in your favorite chair. I’ve gone into my office, pulled out a pencil and a pad, put 
on an old Paul Simon record, and stared at the clouds. 

My first step is to make make a list of “moon” words. I think back stories from my 
childhood, surf the web a little, and browse through my bookshelves. I also spend some time 
just free-associating. At the end of the day, I have this list: 

fertility 

childbirth 

crops 

tides 

dreams 

sleep 

menstrual cycle 

love 

howling at the moon 

full-moon 

werewolves 

astronaut 

footprints 

low-gravity 

crescent 


telescope 
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spaceship 
petroglyph 
tarot 
imagination 
intuition 


dreams 


Nothing obvious jumps out at me, but it’s a start. Using Ted’s technique, I’ Il start with 
a little grid of moon-words and try filling in some of the squares, resulting in Figure 1. 
Incidentally, all of the “sketchbook” figures in this section are straight scans from my 
sketchpad, with no retouching. Although there’s a lot to be unimpressed with, I thought that 
in the spirit of total disclosure it might be interesting to see all the junk and dead ends along 


the way. 
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Figure 1 


Anyway, Figure 1 isn’t much to get excited about, but I kind of like the second column 
— the one with the word “rising” at the top. Maybe there’s a hint of an idea there. 

Figure 2 shows a page of fooling around with the name “Rising Moon,” trying to find 
some inspiration for a name-only or name-with-symbol kind of design. Nothing really hits, 
but the one at the top seems to have something fun going on. I’m going to come back to this 
one, I think, but push on for now. The next page, Figure 3, is pretty much a bust. This is the 
sort of thing I not only don’t typically show people, but I usually try to pretend never 
happened! On the other hand, that inverted-crescent design near the bottom just might be 


able to turn into something. 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


Anyway, I keep sketching on and on. Lots of clichés come up, but at least I get them 
out of my head, opening up room for better things. Clichés became clichés for a reason, and 
fooling around with them can help expose that reason and maybe lead to a new interpretation. 

So now what? Maybe the crescent design in Figure 3 might look better cleaned up, so I 
fire up the computer and try it out. Figure 4 is the result. Nope, no better! I also fool around 


with showing a “moon rising” in the logo on that page, but that didn’t really seem to work. 
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Using the moon as a dot on the I’s in “rising” seems attractive, but almost too obvious. Well, 


this isn’t the time to judge. 


C 


Risin 
o Moon 


YU 


Figure 4 


I return to the list for some new inspiration. The phrase “dream” catches my eye this 
time, and I decide to fool around with it a bit. 

I try a little doodle on the machine, resulting in the top of Figure 5. Now this seems, 
for the first time, to be something with promise. It would even emboss reasonably well! 

I particularly like the simple crescent — I remember that was one of the things that I 
liked from the grid. Maybe a “hand-crafted” look would work well for the company, 
implying old-fashioned values of quality and reliability. I try this out, resulting in the middle 
of Figure 5. That seems okay, so I push it a little farther and try a woodcut version, at the 
bottom of Figure 5. Too much — the city buildings don’t seem to fit the theme any more, and 


the little woodcut lines wouldn’t reproduce well at small sizes. Oh well. 
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Figure 5 


The juices are flowing at this point, and I’m having fun at the computer, so I continue 
to fool around. Unfortunately, that process doesn’t leave many trails for documentation; I 
just made, changed, and deleted things until I got something that was okay, then I saved it 


and moved on. 
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A few days later we meet and discuss our work, and decide that the three images in 
Figure 6 are our strongest designs. These are all simple black and white images, which seems 
to work well for this project. The top figure is interesting to me because the negative space in 
the moon clearly (the part in shadow) intercepted the Earth, but didn’t occlude it — I feel that 
gives the image some interesting depth. The wolf howling at the moon is pretty literal, but 
has a nice feel. Finally, I like the kid holding up the moon like he or she is studying it. I take 
these designs back to my office, refine them a bit, and a week later we return to Tom’s office 
for the presentation. The plan is to show him these three designs, explain our thinking and 


tradeoffs, and see what he thinks. 


Figure 6 


The Presentation 


Tom is a great client — he likes all three designs. But he doesn’t like any of them a 
whole lot, and he is able to tell us just why. “The coyote isn’t right for me,” he says, “The 
nature thing is perfect, but it looks like an American Indian symbol. I don’t want to imply 


that’s something we’re involved with, because we’re not. I like the moon behind the Earth, 
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but its too... simple, somehow, too sparse. I think people might not get it. I really like the 
kid holding up the moon; that’s just the sort of thing that I was hoping for, the symbolism of 
reaching out and touching the stars, the planets. But he looks like he’s spinning a basketball, 
not dreaming of the heavens. I like it, but it’s not the mood I want — give me something a 
little more dramatic.” 

We ask him if he’d prefer a more realistic child, or perhaps a more abstract one. “No,” 
he says, “That's just right — don’t change it. Just make it better.” 

Ah, all we have to do is make it better. No problem, we assure him. 

At the meeting’s end we all agree that you and I will take Tom’s favorite two designs 
and work on them a bit, and come back with a revision version of each. 


Back to the drawing board. 


The Revision 


First up: the geometric design. I start by drawing out some ideas on my sketchpad, 
resulting in Figure 7. These are such simple geometric forms that I really wish I could just 
move them around and play with them. Of course, this is exactly what the computer lets one 
do so easily, so I take my sketchpad over for reference, boot the machine, and get to work. 

At this point I’m much more critical as I design, since I’m refining images rather than 
brainstorming them. I still want to feel free, but I’m going to try to make sure I stay on track 


and productive. 
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RISING MOON 


Figure 7 


I decide to try a few different enclosing boxes; maybe they can help shape the picture. 
A rounded-corner square and a circle are my first start, in Figure 8. The most interesting one 
to me is the top one — I really like how the negative space of the earth’s shadow blocks out 


the moon. But Tom’s concern before was the images might not read, and I think that this 
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picture might be an even more obscure representation of the Earth and moon than the one we 
had before. 

I try to cook up a nature theme: big fishes eating littler fishes. The moons nest alright, 
and changing the radius of the shadow keeps the picture lively, but now I’ve strayed pretty far 
from the Earth and moon. 

Since Rising Moon is at least as much about appealing to parents as to children, maybe 
something to do with a parent-child theme would work. The bottom image in Figure 8 is an 
attempt to evoke that relationship, but I decide it just looks like a couple of crescents, not one 


planet taking care of its smaller moon. Well, there’s more gold in them thar hills, so I set 


aside the squares and circles and try another outline shape. 


C 


Figure 8 


Figure 9 shows a few stabs at doing something with a vertical orientation — say for the 


spine of a book. I like the shapes pretty well, and I the crescent moon turned away from the 
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Earth might address Tom’s feeling that the image didn’t read. These images alright, but 


nothing really exciting or different than what we had before. 


Figure 9 


Figure 10 shows some horizontal designs. The top two were pretty similar to the 
vertical designs — we have a negative space in the upper one and a crescent below. 

The crescent design catches my eye. Maybe there’s something wrong here — the 
astronomy doesn’t feel quite right. Could the Earth and moon really look like that? I 
wonder what the system would really look like, and I remember an image from the Apollo 
program of the Earth rising over the moon’s surface. It was dramatic, beautiful, and very 
meaningful — just the sort of thing that Tom is looking for. 

I try to reduce that image to its essence, and come up with the bottom design in Figure 
10. I’m quite happy with this image, and decide that this is a good place to pause developing 


this theme. 
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Figure 10 


Later, I turn to our other theme: the child with the moon. What if the child was friends 
with the moon, so it comforted him or her? Back to the sketchpad, and Figure 11: A little girl 
taking a nap on the moon. It seems a little too light-hearted for Tom”s company, and I didn’t 
think the small white bits would print well at small size. Besides, this looks a lot like the logo 
used by the Dreamworks television and film company. It’s not exactly the same, and Tom’s 
store isn’t likely to be confused with their company, but I like to avoid even potential 


problems if I can, and abandon the “friends with the moon” concept. 
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Figure 11 


Perhaps the child could be studying the moon, or playing on it? Figure 12 shows some 
more ideas. Something’s running in the back of my head when I look at the person holding 
up the moon in the thought bubble — it’s a variation on the church-window picture I sketched 
out in the bottom-left of Figure 7. Then it hits me — I’ve seen this sort of thing before, on the 
logo for PDI, a special-effects production house. Again my instinct to prefer originality kicks 
in and I decide to try to stay away from people holding up moons. 

The one I like best is the one in the bottom-left corner, so I clean that up on the 
computer. 

Figure 13 shows the new pair of revised images we we’ve agreed to take back to Tom 


for his review. 
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Figure 12 
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Figure 13 


The Approval 


Tom has good taste. He approves of the picture at the bottom of Figure 13, and we’re 
all happy. I draw a big version on the computer, and prepare some guidelines for using the 
logo on letterhead, signs, bags, boxes, and so on. I hand off the drawings files to our 
colleagues in the mechanicals group, who are experienced with writing up clear and complete 
style and usage guidelines from our general direction. 

Since this is an imaginary story, I’ll wrap up by saying that the last time I saw Tom we 
were on his boat in Bermuda, heading off towards a hidden snorkling cove he knew about. 
He was wealthy and I was happy. We decided to snorkel all day, and then stay on the boat 


that evening to watch the moon rise. 
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Thanks 


Thanks to Ted Witus, Tom McClure, and Jim Mahoney for their suggestions and 
feedback. 
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Í The McDonald's name, golden arches logo, and Ronald McDonald character are registered 
trademarks of the McDonald’s corporation. 


a From “Basic Facts About Registering A Trademark,” United States Patent and Trademark Office 

™ The New Yorker is a registered trademark of The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. The Digital logo is a 
registered trademark of the Digital Equipment Corporation. The Johnson Johnson logo is a 
registered trademark of the Johnson & Johnson Corporation. The Firestone logo is a registered 
trademark of Bridgestone/Firestone, Inc. 

* The X symbol is a registered trademark of the Xerox Corporation. The HBO logo is a registered 
trademark of Home Box Office, Home Box Office, a Division of Time Warner Entertainment 
Company, L.P. The VW logo is a registered trademark of the Volkswagon Corporation. The IBM 
logo is a registered trademark of International Business Machines, Inc. The RCA logo is a registered 
trademark of the Radio Corporation of America. 

* The Dolby Digital logo is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. The McDonald's logo 
is a registered trademark of McDonald's. The Goodyear logo is a registered trademark of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. The Dixie logo is a registered trademark of Dixie, a division of 
American Can Company. The Betty Crocker logo is a registered trademark of Betty Crocker, a 
division of General Mills. 

” The Burger King logo is a registered trademark of the Burger King Corporation. The DelMonte logo 
is a registered trademark of a registered trademark of the Del Monte Corporation. The Kodak logo is a 
registered trademark of the Eastman Kodak Company. The Mastercard logo is a registered trademark 
of Mastercard, Inc. 

™ The Mercedes-Benz logo is a registered trademark of the Mercedes-Benz Motor Motor Company. 
The Mr. Peanut logo is a registered trademark of Planters Peanuts, a division of Standard Brands. The 
CBS eye logo is a registered trademark of CBS Broadcasting, Inc. The Penguin logo is a registered 
trademark of The Penguin Group. 

™ The Woolmark is a registered trademark of the International Wool Secretariat. The Parker Brothers 
logo is a registered trademark of Parker Brothers, Inc. The Chase Manhattan logo is a registered 
trademark of Chase Manhattan Bank. The AT&T logo is a registered trademark of AT&T. The 
Rockwell logo is a registered trademark of Rockwell International Corporation. The Ralston Purina 
logo is a registered trademark of Ralston Purina. 


Art Near The Pulse 
by Mat Gleason 
The Value of Familiarity with Contemporary Art 


When an individual produces visual imagery for their own edification, sources of inspiration 
other than customer needs and requirements are left behind; inspired wells of imagination are 
more ably tapped into. The study and appreciation of the best of contemporary fine art, Art 
Near The Pulse, can accelerate any designer's ability to merge cutting-edge vision with job 
requirements to creatively produce quality art for customer and company alike. 


Sensitizing yourself to Art Near The Pulse and see what is about to be common subject 
matter in visual design worldwide. Familiarity with Contemporary Art gives individuals in 
art-related fields a distinct advantage in illustrating cutting edge concepts and processes. 


Contemporary art's value is that it shows what the culture as a whole is going through, and 
the best of it shows what we are about to go through. If Bob Dylan told us you don't need a 
weatherman to know which way the wind blows, Art Near The Pulse will show you that you 
can find contemporary art out there that will show you which way the wind is going to blow! 


What is contemporary art? 


Static visual art was radically transformed when Andy Warhol introduced mechanical 
reproduction (1962) as a legitimate way for a singular artist to construct an object 
representing their particular vision. Although still somewhat controversial, Warhol has 
proven prescient in his addition of technology to the ends instead of just the means. Since 
Warhol, all contemporary art of significance has been concerned with embracing or fearing 
technology, either in the direct subject matter tackled, formal method used for construction or 
fundamental attitude of the artist in question. 


Despite a mercenary art world which resembles nothing more if not Imperial French court 
society, and in spite of institutional centers bent on imposing literacy standards on even the 
most abstract and metaphoric art, Contemporary Art is still basically produced by individuals 
for self-satisfying expression. While a whole crop of commercial venues, academic systems 
and museum institutions have emerged to promote market and/or theory-driven approaches 
to the task of art making, the amount of good, influential art being produced since 1962 has 
increased only slightly. 


What type of Contemporary Art provides the most valuable viewing experience? 


No medium (sculpture, painting, assemblage, etc.) dominates contemporary art. Art Near 
The Pulse transcends medium. The artist, creator, is the key. There are tons of "product" out 
in the thousands of art galleries. The focus of this presentation will be confined to artists. The 
most valuable contemporary art viewing experiences tend to be work made by artists 
currently involved in the art world dialogue to the degree that they are pursuing careers that 
involve the exposition and discussion, if not always the sale, of their art. The most successful 
individuals in the art world, the "art stars," are too easily co-opted into churning out minute 
stylistic variations of their successful work to involve in a meaningful discuss. But those 
individuals who show in galleries with some degree of success, yet have a hunger to bring 
their work to the next level (acclaim, sales) are those artists most capable of tapping into the 


pulse of what the culture as a whole is going through, and the best can show what we are 
about to be experiencing. Additionally, some graduate student work around the country is 
worthy of consideration as "Next Big Thing," as it is created in the closest thing 
contemporary has to a "laboratory" situation. 


The entire art world is only useful inasmuch as it nurtures new and emerging artists and 
coaxes out greatness. The art world treats artists like the old Irish proverb: "If you want your 
mule to plow the field all day, you only feed it enough oats to remind it that its hungry." The 
low stakes of the art worldin relationship to more glamorous fields in the arts (movies, 
music, etc.)drive today's artists deeper into their own centers of creativity, which seem to 
then correlate to a mass consciousness, collective unconscious, or a simple grasping of 
something of its time or moment. These artists then use their visual and dextrous acumen to 
make the vision tangible. Art Near The Pulse is done first or best. 


Everyone involved in visual engineering, whether in or out of cyberspace, can increase their 
productivity and net-worth to their company by simply being informed about the best in 
contemporary art, and keeping up with the always shifting landscape in cultural production. 


Where can one view the best in Contemporary Art? 


The best places to see what is coming nextnot just in terms of art movements or styles but in 
terms of visual language as a reflection of the current human condition, are any of the 
following: museums of contemporary art, college art department galleries, commercial 
galleries (dicey, though, the market's whims are often far from any pulse), nonprofit 
/alternative exhibition spaces (hit and miss as well: the politicalgentsia can easily be way out 
in left field). Artist studio visits can be fun too, but the needle/haystack syndrome bodes 
dangerous around such immersion. Beware of burnout. 


How to determine proximity to a visual "pulse." 


An optimistic desire to learn about the contemporary art world can help you weed out the 
parrots, hobbyists and dilettantes that populate gallery life. Art magazines (Art in America, 
Art News) tend to follow fashions in their features, whereas the review sections turn up 
emerging name artists who may be onto something. Art Near The Pulse may shock the 
viewer at first glance, not with a literal rendition of subject matter that is meant to titillate and 
stun, but with a deeper connection to wider truths. Not literal axioms, but, rather, depictions 
of the world as one may feel it is headed. 


Art Near The Pulse tends to make the familiar seem suddenly unfamiliar, or, makes the 
unfamiliar seductively familiar. The simultaneous experience of newness and sameness upon 
contemplation of a work of art is usually the best indicator that a work of art may be 
illustrating larger truths, heretofore only intuited by the wider culture. Discovering an 
interesting prospect can be gold to a designer. New ways of seeing our reality are being made 
everyday, in obscurity, by individuals consumed with creation for its own sake. Art Near 
The Pulse is tomorrow's common sight made manifest for the first time. Experiencing it in 
its freshest display is pragmatic recreation for those in the visual application fields. 


What kind of art to avoid wasting time with 
Any art about the art world, or "appropriating" other art movements so as to comment on 


them are the artist's equivalent of a computer virus: they offer nothing except the wish to 
denigrate that which has succeeded before them. 


Mat Gleason, 
Los Angeles 
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